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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


agen, 
HE French Premier made a sudden and unintelligible move 
ov Saturday in the Chamber, which produced a great scene. 
He was speaking of the vote restoring the salary of the Arch- 
dishop of Paris, which had been passed by the Senate, and 
while asking the Chamber to accept it, said,—“ The year about 
to open should be, according to the warmest desire of the 
Government, which is distinctly pledged on this point, a year 
of Constitutional reforms. I am now addressing those who 
desire Revision, not those who clamour for it in order that it 
may be refused them.” This is a pledge to open the subject of 
Revision in 1884, and involves unlimited possibilities. The 
Chamber, therefore, grew excited, and the Extreme Left de- 
manded explanations from M. Ferry. He refused them, saying 
he had spoken in strictly Parliamentary form, and after 
the usual rejoinder and surrejoinder, M. Clovis Hugues 
called him “insolent,” and was suspended by the Chamber 
for fourteen days. The incident shows the spirit in which 
Revision will be discussed, and M. Ferry’s object in promising 
it is warmly debated. He is said to have become convinced that 
the Constitution cannot go on without Scrutin de Liste, but it 
is doubtful if, when the two Houses are once together, he can limit 
their debates. Paris, too, may have something to say on the 
matter, and the moderate Republican journals freely condemn 
M. Ferry as imprudent. Any opinion, however, is premature 
until his real motive is disclosed. 








Admiral Courbet is either a very prudent man, too prudent 
for the kind of work he has to do, or the French difficulties in 
Tonquin are of the most serious kind. According to the latest 
information, the Admiral has decided to make no attack either 
on Hung Hoa or Bacninh, but has returned to Hanoi, and in- 
tends to wait for reinforcements, which cannot reach him until 
the middle of February. The rivers will be dry then, and his 


gunboats consequently of very little assistance. The capture of 
Sontay has not had the effect of quieting the delta; on the 
contrary, the Black Flags watch all posts, and the French only 
own the ground they actually occupy. No decision has as yet 
been announced from Pekin, but it is stated that the Governor- 
General of Yunnan has been made Commander-in-Chief in 
Tonquin, which would indicate an intention of treating the 
affair as a local war, and not as an Imperial campaign. The 
Governor-General of Yunnan has a turbulent west country to 
keep in order, and has therefore some experienced militia under 
him, but he can have but a small regular force. The truth is, 
however, that no European knows the precise policy upon which 
Pekin has determined, and that we must all wait until facts or 
the Chinese Foreign Office reveal the secret. 


Some information derived from a black nun, who has been 
engaged in mission-work at El Obeid, has increased the im- 





pression at Khartoum that the Mahdi is approaching. She 
affirms that he has divided his force into two bodies, one of 
which is marching on Khartoum, and the other crossing the 
Desert for Dongola, where, if it arrives, it will be far north of 
Khartoum. No confirmation has been received of this state- 
ment, except that Berber, north of Khartoum, on the river, has 
been attacked unsuccessfully; but the confusion at Cairo 
evidently increases. The European Under-Secretaries cannot 
endure the Egyptian Ministers; Mr. Clifford Lloyd declares 
the Mudirs, or Prefects, of the provinces to be all bad; and at 
Suakim, the best European officers, including Colonel Giles, who 
commands the cavalry, are throwing up their commissions. 
The Ministry threaten to resign, and the Khedive proposes 
abdication, and all is a muddle,—and will be, till the British 
Government makes up its mind. The only way out of it is a 
Dictatorship, to last, in the first instance, for a well-defined 
period, and to be facilitated by a revision of the Law of Liquida- 
tion. Even a Dictator can do nothing, if the Jews absorb all 
the revenue. 


The Positivists appear to be taking a Ritualistic turn. Under 
the presidency of Mr. Frederic Harrison, they celebrated, in 
Newton Hall, Fetter Lane, on Monday evening,—the last evening 
of the Old Year,—the memory of the departed, and afterwards 
sang, with a carefully trained choir, George Eliot’s lines, “Oh, may 
I join the choir invisible,” set as a cantata by Mr. Henry Holmes. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, in his address, insisted that the Posi- 
tivists, while rejecting personal immortality, regard the dead as 
“living around them, and as active as they ever were in life,” 
nay, perhaps much more active ; but in saying so, Mr. Harrison, 
of course, used the word “ active ” ina highly metaphorical sense, 
not implying thereby that the dead were then acting, or living, or 
thinking, or so much as contemplating; but only that the living 
are more conscious than ever of the influence exerted by their 
former thoughts and words. In this sense, surely, to speak of 
the departed as a “choir invisible” is very much like speaking 
of the choir invisible of decayed violins, unstrung pianos, and 
broken-down organs. The music these instruments once gave 
might be repeated, if there were some delicate phonograph to 
register it; but no choir, visible or invisible, could use instru- 
ments long since mingled with the dust. Of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s skill and delight in using “ unreal words ” on these 
subjects, we have, however, said enough elsewhere. 


On the following day, the first of the New Year, the Positivists 
celebrated, in the same place, the Festival of Humanity, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison delivering another address, in which he 
maintained that all other believers feed themselves on vanity 
and creeds without a foundation; but that Positivists are the 
only realists, and that if in worshipping humanity their adora- 
tion cannot exactly be called ecstatic prayer, it is much better 
than any ecstatic prayer, because it is communion with realities, 
and not with dreams. In what sense the worship of humanity 
is either communion with realities or prayer at all, he did not 
explain. Apparently, he regards all genuine devotion as limited 
to breathing into the air the right sort of wishes for the future, 
with a clear recollection of the fact that the good of this pro- 
cedure is neither due to any benefit derived by space from the 
thoughts confided to it, nor due to any gain of strength from 
outside, but simply due to the utterance of the right sort of 
aspiration. Mr. Harrison, in reviewing the state of the world, 
made a grotesque attack on Canon Liddon and the Christian 
party who had joined Mr. Gladstone in resisting Lord Beacons- 
field’s Turkish policy, for not resisting as vehemently Mr. 
Gladstone’s Egyptian policy. And he ascribed this to the 
violence of that Christian prepossession which, though it could 
enter into the wrongs of Bulgarian Christians, is utterly in- 
different to the wrongs of Mahometan Egyptians. He forgets, 
surely, that Lord Beaconsfield’s Afghan foreign policy was the 
object of even more vehement animadversion than his Turkish 
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foreign policy, and that the Afghans are not Christians. It was 
not religious prepossession, hut the state of the facts, that obliged 
men of sound judgment to discriminate clearly between the two 
cases. 


The reactionary parties in Germany complain bitterly that 
the Government of Alsace-Lorraine by Marshal Manteu ffel is 
not a success. He is, it is said, too lenient. He has founded 
a University in Strasburg, and the young Alsatians living at 
home become Alsatian, and not German patriots. The Pro- 
vincial Committee is far too independent, and Strasburg and 
Metz have elected six times over a man who refuses to serve 
while the province is still German. The Members sent to the 
Reichstag have always protested against annexation, emigration 
increases, and finally, the Protestants have become French in 
feeling, being unable to endure the dissoluteness of the crowd 
of functionaries hastily swept together from all Germany. There 
does not seem to be much in these accusations, and they are not 
believed by the Emperor; but they show that Alsace-Lorraine, 
in the thirteen years which have elapsed since its conquest, has 
been in no way reconciled. It was hardly likely it would be, 
while the defeated generation survived. Germans ruling among 
foreigners are nearly as disagreeable as Englishmen, and, though 
in a very different way, for the same reason. They can never 
-believe they are not utterly in the right. The Englishman an- 
nexes for his new subjects’ benefit, and the German because 
only Germans are upright and kindly. Naturally, the conquered 
grow irritable. 


The rumours from Spain grow serious. The idea seems to 
be that the Herrera Government is unpopular, that the Liberals 
have grown much stronger, and that either a new Liberal 
Ministry will take power and try to impose impossible conditions 
on the King; or, that if he forms a Conservative Administra- 
tion, it will be met by a military pronunciamiento, headed, it is 
hinted, by General Dominguez. The pivot round which the 
struggle turns is, nominally of course, universal suffrage, but 
really the discontent of the people at seeing abuses continue. 
There is probably exaggeration in these accounts, but there is 
discontent in a portion of the Army, and a malaise in the cities, 
where trade stops,and Government Bonds slowly lose their 
value. As the King is an able man, and popular with the 
soldiery, and does not.want the “ abuses”—that is, peculation 
by everybody with a chance to peculate—it is possible that the 
revolution, if it comes, may take an unexpected turn, He may 
assume the Dictatorship, and banish the worst officials, All, 
however, depends, as it always has done, upon the Army. 





The Russian Nihilists have again become active. They have, 
it is said, recently deputed a lady, who is named, to assassinate 
the Emperor, but she was.arrested at the railway-station. The 
secret is supposed to have been discovered by Colonel Soudaikin, 
Chief of the Secret Police; and on Friday week (December 
28th), he was decoyed to the house of a trusted agent, one 
Jablonsky, who had, he said, made important discoveries. 
Jablonsky, though high in the Department, was a Nihilist; 
and on Colonel Soudaikin’s entrance he was struck down with 
a heavy crowbar. The Colonel, a very powerful man, ‘ose, and 
with an assistant made a fight for his life; but both were 
shot down with revolvers. Colonel Soudaikin died on the spot, 
and his assistant after his removal to hospital. Jablonsky 
fled; and although some ten men are believed to have been 
engaged, none have as yet been arrested. The act, whatever 
its motive, proves that the Nihilists have again deter- 
mined to employ terror, and the alarm in the highest 
Russian circles is extreme. It is believed that the Czar is 
aimed at; but instead of appealing to the people, whose vigil- 
ance would be his best defence, the Government uses every 
effort to suppress information about the crime, of course use- 
lessly. The newspapers are silenced, but the facts fly fzom 
mouth to mouth. 


London has been startled by an unusual murder. A clerk, 
named J. B. Tower, well-dressed, weakly, and with £7 in his 
pocket, attended a Watch-night service on December 31st, and 
at 12.30 p.m. quitted a friend who had accompanied him, to 
walk home alone to Dynevor Road, Stoke Newington. 
He went round by Elizabeth Road, and was then either 
allured or carried to a clump of trees in a field near the reser- 
voir. Here he was attacked, and evidently resisted desperately, 
but was strangled with his own neckerchief, and robbed of his 
money, a watch, and one ring, another being too firmly fixed to 





come off. He was then carried up the reservoir bank, to the 
edge of the shallow water, 8 ft. from it, and thrown into the 
deeper part. The body did not float, but a boy found a hat ang 
coat near by, and the police, believing in a case of suicide, 
dragged the reservoir, in which the body was found on Wednes. 
day. The clerk, a young man of twenty-two, was of excellent 
character, and the first difficulty in the case is to comprehend 
how Tower had been allured into the field and under the treeg, 
He may have been seized and carried, but he certainly was not 
injured, for the whole struggle took place near the trees. No 
clue whatever has been discovered by the police, the story of a 
woman’s brooch found near the spot being officially denied, and 
the only hope of detecting the perpetrators seems to consist in the 
possible pawning of the watch. Criminals usually have a strong 
reluctance to lose the profits of crime. It should be noted that 
the murderers waded some feet, and probably, therefore, wore 
high boots, as otherwise they would have disliked to be seen wet 
through. The murder has created a feeling of insecurity, but it 
is very rare even in the suburbs for a man who keeps to the 
roads to be murdered. 


Mr. Mackonochie has resigned his benefice of St. Peter's, 
London Docks, owing to the refusal of the Ecclesiastical Com. 
missioners to pay the £320 allotted to that parish, to a clergy- 
man deprived by Lord Penzance. The Bishop of London,—who 
has acted in the most generous manner throughout,—has never 
interfered with his discharge of the duties of that poor parish, 
and it is probable that if adequate means could have been found, 
the sentence of deprivation could not have been enforced with- 
out imprisoning Mr. Mackonochie for contempt of Court. But 
Mr. Mackonochie has been harassed by his long contest with 
the Church Association, till, as we are assured, his health is not 
what it was, and in his fear that he might injure his poor parish- 
ioners permanently by causing the sequestration of the stipend, 
he has resigned. He has, therefore, for the present, withdrawn 
from the contest, and the Church of England will be the poorer 
by a devoted clergyman who knew the poor and loved them. It 
must be understood that at St. Peter’s, London Docks, no 
objection was ever felt to Mr. Mackonochie’s ritual or doctrine, 
that the late Archbishop of Canterbury and the present Bishop. 
of London thought him admirably suited for the work, and that 
his Bishop still sanctions his doing duty as a clergyman within 
the diocese. A few more such victories, and the Church Asgso- 
ciation will undo the Church for which they fight. 


The Church Association have put forth a petition to the 
Crown against the Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Com- 
mission, which appears to be as much distinguished by erroneous 
history as it is by sectarian bigotry. For example, referring to 
the Ritualistic practices, they say that “the decisions of your 
Majesty’s Courts have been uniformly adverse to the innova- 
tions and irregularities complained of.” So far is this from the 
truth, that the strongest Judicial Committee which ever tried 
an ecclesiastical appeal, the Judicial Committee which tried the 
appeal in “ Westerton v. Liddell,” undoubtedly affirmed the 
legality of some of “the innovations and irregularities com- 
plained of.” Again, the Court of the Dean of the Arches has as- 
serted the legality of many of these “irregularities” within a very 
few years. Further, the Memorialists allege as an undoubted fact 
that “the reformation of doctrine was the all-pervading principle 
of the Reformation.” So far is that from being generally ad- 
mitted, that some of the best historians regard the denial of the 
supremacy of the Pope as “the all-pervading principle of the 
Reformation,” and assuredly that was so as regards Henry 
VIII.’s own purpose. He was Roman Catholic enough in doc- 
trine, but determined to overthrow the supremacy of the Pope, 
and to assert his own supremacy in place of it. The reforma- 
tion of doctrine was more thought of in Edward VI.’s time, but 
the motive of the breach with Rome was the dislike to Papal 
pretensions. 





Lord Coleridge has published a memorial on the subject of 
the tribunals to which ritual and doctrinal questions should be 
submitted, with the general drift of which we heartily agree, 
though we do not think that it touches either the heart of the 
difficulties which rendered the appointment of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission necessary, or the difficulty of the theologians. 
The real difficulty is to get a Court which will not look to “ public 
opinion,” but to the Law only, in deciding ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. The difficulty of the theologians is, that lawyers know 
so very little about theology and ecclesiastical history, that they 
often make very ignorant mistakes. Lord Coleridge touches 
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neither difficulty, but lays down a few almost self-evident prin- 
ciples with bland lucidity. 


Mr. Gladstone’s birthday must be a day of tribulation. The 
practice of pelting him with telegrams and letters of congratu- 
lation seems to us a very inhumane one, and not really expressive 
of the hearty affection and reverence which these messages are, we 
suppose, intended to convey. Surely the time is not yet passed 
when it seems most fitting for private people in general to keep 
their loyalty and admiration for public men to themselves till 
gome natural and fitting occasion occurs for expressing it. If 
every cordial emotion felt towards a public man is to be brought 
at once under his notice by letter or telegraph, existence will 
goon become such a burden that men of the highest ability will 
shrink from publicity. There is an effeminate desire now-a-days 
to impart every feeling of admiration and confidence to the 
object of it, for which we can find no term of dislike that is too 
strong. The present age both shrinks too much from censure, 
and lavishes too much of praise,—and the want of modesty 
and reserve in the latter attitude of mind is almost more ominous 
than the want of courage in the former. 





On Tuesday, Dr. Barry was consecrated, at Westminster 
Abbey, Bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan of Australia. Dr. 
Barry is the second son of the architect of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, was educated at King’s College, London, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated as fourth Wrangler, 
and seventh Classic. Further, he gained the Smith’s Prize, anda 
Trinity Fellowship. Subsequently, he became in succession 
Head Master of Leeds Grammar School, Principal of Chelten- 
ham College, Principal of King’s College, London, Canon of 
Worcester, and Canon of Westminster. Dr. Barry is an able and 
energetic man, of the administrative rather than of the directly 
missionary or meditative type, and will, we doubt not, make 
an extremely good Metropolitan for the Australian Dioceses. 
He is strong, sensible, and clear, and will not, we think, fall 
into the common ecclesiastical error of assuming more authority 
than he really has. He is, moreover, genial and hopeful,— 
qualities very needful in dealing with young communities, such 
as those with which his new lot will be cast. We do not doubt 
of his success. 


A return just issued to Parliament contains some statistics 
which will be most. useful to those who are studying the ques- 
tion of Redistribution. In England and Wales, the population 
of the counties now exceeds that of the boroughs, though, ot 
course, the latter contain many large, but new, towns, which 
are still unrepresented. -The population in 1881 was 13,688,000 
in counties, and 12,285,000 in boroughs. Nevertheless, the 
boroughs send up 297 Members, and the counties only 187. 
Allowing for, say, 1,400,000 of population to be taken out of the 
counties for new boroughs, the present representation of the 
counties would still be unfairly less than that of boroughs, the 
true proportion being 242 Members to each. That is to say, 
under a mathematical scheme of redistribution, the counties 
would gain fifty-five Members and the boroughs lose fifty-five, 
—a difference, if the two were opposed, of 110 votes. They 
are not opposed, but we should not be surprised if some leading 
Tories, recollecting these facts, and possessed with the notion 
that London is Tory, made a considerable effort to extend 
Redistribution as nearly to the mathematical limit as English 
feeling will allow. 


The railway shareholders, led by Lord Brabourne, whom Mr. 
‘Gladstone, in a moment of weakness, made a Peer, are pursuing 
a somewhat risky course. They are trying to combine all 
shareholders into a single powerful interest or association, in- 
tended to bring pressure to bear on Parliament. The Associa- 
tion now includes most Chairmen and Deputy Chairmen, and 
some 4,000 large “holders,” and hopes, according to Lord 
Wemyss, who spoke at a great meeting on Thursday, to “con- 
trol Sir Frederick Peel” (Chairman of the Railway Commission), 
“Mr. Childers, caucuses, Cabinets, &c., in the interests of liberty 
and property.” Just at present, they only want to punish 
Mr. Childers for making the removal of the passenger 
duty contingent on the reduction of fares, but they do 
not conceal that they want to be rid of official control 
altogether. If they become strong enough to deflect legislation, 
as they do in America, it will be necessary for constituencies to 
regard office on a Railway Board as a disqualification for election. 


Ata series of meetings held last Session in the Conference- 





room of the House of Commons, it was decided to form a Com- 
mittee for keeping the English public well informed, by inde- 
pendent authorities, on Irish affairs, so that they may not be 
compelled either to rely on sources of information which they 
distrust as prejudiced, or to advocate a stand-still policy for 
want of trustworthy advisers in relation to a policy of progress. 
This Committee believes that, in the interests of justice, legis- 
lation is still necessary to equalise the English and the Irish 
franchise, to create a sound county government in Ireland, to 
decentralise the Dublin administration, to relieve the congested 
districts of Ireland, to watch the working of the Land Act, 
to extend that of the purchase clauses, and for other like pur- 
poses. A great many Liberal Members of Parliament,—like 
Mr. Bryce, M.P. for the Tower Hamlets, for example,—have 
joined the Committee, and men of influence outside Parliament, 
like Dr. Dale and Dr. Crosskey, of Birmingham, and Mr. J. 
Kitson, Jun., of Leeds, have associated themselves with them. 
It is a Committee which may, we believe, perform a very use- 
ful work in preventing that mischievous reaction which the 
violence of the Parnellites tends too surely to stimulate, and we 
wish it all success. Its Provisional Secretary is Mr. B. F.C. 
Costelloe, 33 Chancery Lane. 


In fixing the judicial rent of Lord Lansdowne’s Queen’s- 
County estates last week, the Sub-Commissioner, Mr. Kane, 
reduced every rent but one, one or two about 25 per cent.s 
some 20 per cent., some of them I6 per cent., some as little as 
8 or 9 per cent., but all, with one exception, substantially. This 
is the more remarkable because, as we believe, the new revision 
of rent by the Court has completely borne out Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement that the greater Irish proprietors were not asking too 
high a rent, and would not be affected by the Land Act. It will 
appear, we believe, that a very considerable number of tenants 
under the great landowners have never applied to the Court 
at all for a judicial rent, and for the best possible reason,—be- 
cause they were quite as likely to have had their rents raised by 
the Court as to have had them reduced. Lord Lansdowne, how- 
ever, is not in this position. It appears, for example, that in 
some instances he borrowed money from the State at 3$ per 
cent., lending it to his tenants at 5 per cent., and his agent 
admitted that the margin ought to be regarded as a sinking 
fund by which the debt was to be extinguished. We wish the 
Land Commissioners would issue maps of Ireland, showing the 
districts which have never been brought into Court at all in any 
way, and those which have been re-settled under the Act. We 
believe that such a map would be found to bear out completely 
all that the Government said as to the larger proprietors in 
Ireland. 


A frightful account is published of a small district near St. 
George’s Church, Southwark, inspected by Sir Charles Dilke. 
This district, of which the centre is called Vine Yard, has 
always been squalid, but recently the clearances in the City 
have driven in the poorer labourers, till the conditions of life 
are unendurable. Rooms 6 ft. by 7ft. are let furnished with 
a few sticks at 5s. 9d. a week, though the windows are bulging 
out and the floors rotting, and “sanitary arrangements totally 
non-existent.” The lanes, sometimes only 3ft. broad, are 
covered with filth, whole families live in one room, and the 
people declare with one voice that no clergyman, or missionary, 
or visitor, except the Roman Catholic priest, ever visits them. 
No civilised person, in fact, has anything to do with them 
except the School-Board officer, and the lessees who take the 
rent and are believed to hold, in many cases, under either the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners or the Metropolitan Board. The 
people cannot go out of town, because they work in the City, and 
their hours do not permit of their using the railway. This is an 
exact illustration of the gravest difficulty to be met in rehousing 
the very poor. Nothing will permanently improve this district ex- 
cept demolition, followed by rebuilding, and where are the people 
to go meanwhile ? Moreover, what is to be given to the lessee 
for his 5s. 9d. per room? And the tendency to swarm towards 
London, as the only place where the chances are great, rather 
increases than diminishes, till if a pestilence broke out we 
should never be able to get it fairly in hand. Ultimately, the 
only way will be to declare such quarters nuisances, and deal 
with them with a very rough hand, and with small respect for 
landlords’ or lessees’ so-called “ rights ;” but even then, where are 
the people to go ? a 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CRISIS IN CAIRO. 


te STITUTION-MAKING is pleasant work, or, at least, 
Sieyés and Bentham thought so; but we do not envy 
_ the British Ministry their principal task of this week. In form 
they have only to prepare orders for their agent in Egypt ; but 
in truth, they have to devise a scheme which will create a 
working Government in Cairo. There is not one now. The 
generous experiment, defended, though not approved, by Lord 
Dufferin, has broken down utterly, partly under its own 
weight, partly under the weight of those unexpected events 
which, when the historic continuity of affairs has once been 
violently broken, are so apt to happen. No one even hopes 
anything from the new Constitution, or the representatives 
recently elected, or the Council of State, or any of the con- 
trivances which Orientals think so childish when energy is 
required, and the ancient system is paralysed in every 
important Department. The three essential divisions of 
a despotic or semi-despotic administration are the Army, 
Finance, and Internal Government, and all three have in 
Egypt come to a deadlock. The Army, it is admitted on 
all hands, cannot defend the country against a barbarian in- 
vasion, and if the English troops were withdrawn, could not 
protect the Executive Government from insurrection. General 
Baker reports from Suakim that the “ army ”’ there is useless; 
he cannot advance ten miles, and his European officers, in- 
sulted, as they think, by the Egyptian officers, are resigning 
in disgust. Colonel Coétlogon reports from Khartoum— 
we assume that he informs the Zimes’ correspondent there— 
that the place is indefensible, and that unless a column 
marches to its relief, he ought to be ordered to retreat. 
In the new Army itself, ‘“‘subalterns are paying bribes 
of ten times their salaries” to avoid being sent on active 
service. The Treasury is at its last ebb. Though most serious 
demands like the awarded indemnities are postponed, the 
Finance Minister cannot find money for General Baker’s imme- 
diate expenses, the deficit has risen, it is said, to two millions, 
and really to more than one—equal to a deficit of £10,000,000 
in England—and the Government has proposed a reduction of 
10 per cent. in all the higher Civil salaries, beginning with 
the Khedive, a useless measure, intended merely as a 
public announcement of distress. In Civil affairs, the 
new Courts are at last opened, but Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
the virtual Home Secretary, finds his situation intoler- 
able, and advises, as a necessary preliminary step, the dis- 
missal of all the Mudirs, or Prefects, The European 
Under-Secretaries, in fact, who are expected to keep the 
Egyptian Ministers straight, acknowledge that they can do 
nothing with them, an acknowledgment predicted beforehand 
by every man who knew Asia. The Ministers are not in- 
capable, or specially bad, or determinately hostile to Europeans, 
but their ideas and the English ideas are too widely apart for 
the two to be obeyed together, and the result of the collision 
is paralysis. Left to themselves, they would, in all pro- 
bability, find a rough road out of the situation, suspend 
dividends, buy the Bedouin Sheikhs, assassinate the Mahdi, hire 
bold mercenaries sufficient to put down internal insurrection, 
and sponge out all peasant debts to usurers. Gradually resist- 
ance would cease, the plundered would turn labourers, and the 
peasantry, the only real people, being delighted, there would 
again be a bad and immoral order, such as has existed ever 
since Amrou secured the Delta for Islam. They can, however, 
do none of these things, and to do the strong, but just, things 
required by their English advisers, they are incompetent. 
Nothing, for example, would induce any Asiatic, except a 
King, to dismiss all his friends from their posts, appoint men 
everywhere who may be enemies, but are competent, and treat 
corruption or slackness as high treason. They fear vengeance, 
and the next change, and exposure too much; and just at 
present, with nothing certain, and doubt in their own minds 
about the Mahdi, and a thorough contempt for the legitimate 
Sovereign, who executes nobody, and bears all things with the 
ingrained patience of a Fellah, they are more than usually 
indisposed to dismiss unjust or incompetent stewards. In 
truth, unless everybody in Egypt is lying, they are intent 
on promoting them, partly to make friends if the other side 
wins ; partly from sheer incapacity—there is no idiot like an 
Asiatic when his head is gone—and partly to show to their 
followers that on personal questions these exacting, incom- 





To devise a system which shall restore order in this chaog 
yet not be formal annexation, is a most burdensome task. 
With formal annexation, under a consent of Europe, all, of 
course, would be easy. We have only to ask Lord Northbrook 
to go to Cairo as Viceroy for two years, and give his written 
order the force of an Act of Parliament, and in six months, 
there would be an Army, a Civil Service, summary but just 
Courts, a compromise with the usurers, and an outburst of in- 
dustrial enterprise. Resistance would cease as by magic, and 
the Delta would be as quiet, as uninteresting, and as full of 
ploughing as Bengal. Asiatics do not wear themselves out iz 
fighting the inevitable. Annexation, however, is for the pre- 
sent not to be considered, and the problem is to obtain some 
of its results without accepting its form. It is a most difficult 
one, but there is one principle which may be safely laid 
down as essential. There must be for five or ten years 
an avowed Dictatorship. It would be much better that 
this should take the form of a Regency on behalf of some 
descendant of Mehemet Ali, because this would be intelligible 
to the people, and because in the East men never quite know 
how to resist orders from the nominal Prince, who has there- 
fore a firm foothold for dangerous intrigue. Such a Regent 
would be nearly as good as a Viceroy, and would, at all events, 
restore order, and punish corruption easily. But considering 
Tewfik’s peculiar character, we would not deny the possibility 
of investing a Mayor of the Palace—call him Lieutenant- 
General, if you please—with the necessary authority. A strong 
Khedive would not bear such an arrangement; but on some 
fine morning would deciare the whole business detestable to- 
God, order a massacre, and fly southwards, just as Cossim Ali 
did in Bengal, under precisely the same circumstances. Tewfik, 
however, might bear it, and the Lieutenant-General might 
rule successfully, either by employing Egyptian Agents, paying 
them properly, and making it quite clear that corruption 
would involve death, or by placing Englishmen at the head of 
each Department of the Siate. The mixed system does not 
work, the ruler being invariably driven to trust Europeans 
only, and the system of placing Europeans under Egyptians 
ends necessarily in paralysis; the European losing his use- 
fulness from disgust at his position, and the Egyptian 
being absorbed in his desire to thwart his hidden 
master. The new organisation must, above all things, be 
frank, if it is to succeed; and to secure frankness, it is 
indispensable that real authority and nominal position should 
be united in the same hand. It will be urged, of course, that 
if we go so far we shall never be able to retire; but public 
affairs cannot be conducted in a spirit of prophecy. The 
scheme will secure order in Egypt with decent comfort for the 
people, without terminating their hope of independence, for 
ten years, and after that anything may happen. The 
Egyptians may be ready to beg us to remain, though that is 
not probable, the disagreeableness of the Englishman out- 
weighing all his virtues, or we may have found an Egyptian who 
can rule, or, most probable of all, the “ Eastern Question ” 
may have been settled by cataclysm—say, the fall of Con- 
stantinople—and Europe may insist on our doing our part of 
the governing work. For the present, the one thing indis- 
pensable is a temporary, benevolent, but determined Dictator- 
ship. 

We are quite aware that we are putting this counsel in its 
most brutally bare form, but can any one suggest any alter- 
native plan that will work? Can we leave Egypt, and allow 
Ismail to be restored ? Can we permit the Mahdi to reach Cairo, 
and begin the grand fight between Arab and Turk? Can 
we call a Parliament which would not, if left free, vote 
in the Mahdi, and vote out European influence? Can 
we sit still, and let everything go to ruin, until at last 
Europe, alarmed for its “interests,” or shocked by some san- 
guinary catastrophe, declares, quite justly, that it had erred, 
and that England did not possess, as it had fancied, the faculty 
of governing Asiatics. These alternatives—and we seem to 
ourselves to have exhausted them—need only to be stated, 
and what remains except the annexation, which is rejected, and 
the ad interim Dictatorship of a competent ruler, who, by the 
visible conditions of the situation, must be an Englishman ? 
No qualified Egyptian is discoverable; and if there were one, 
his first act would be to shake himself free of European 
guidance. No Power will dissent except France, and, utterly 
opposed as we are to any quarrel with France, it is time 
to recognise that we shall do no good in Egypt, unless 
we are prepared, when the need arrives, to tell France 
frankly that she had her opportunity, and shall not now 





prehensible, unbribable infidels do not bear rule. 
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THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION AND THE CHURCH. 


R. MACKONOCHIE has not only been driven from a 

- parish in which, so far as we know, there was not a 
single worshipper who took objection to his ritual, and in 
which it is by no means easy to find such men as Mr. Mac- 
konochie to work, but, if we may trust the memorial which 
the Church Association has put forth in relation to the report 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commissioners, that Association 
will never rest till all who do not call themselves Protestants, 
—all who do not disown absolutely the whole of the history 
of the Church for something like twelve centuries,—are 
driven after him. That, at least, is the only meaning we can 
attach to the very absurd Memorial to the Queen which the 
Church Association have put forth. They write as if the Church 
of England had begun to exist for the first time in the reign 
of Henry VIII.,—nay, almost as if the Gospel had then first made 
its appearance. And in truth, they treat almost the whole of the 
period between the death of the Apostles and the breach with 
Rome as a period during which the stream of the Gospel was 
subterranean, invisible to the true Christian. Ofcourse, they aré 
perfectly at liberty to do so, but they are hardly at liberty to 
attempt to enforce that view on the English Church as the 
true view of the Reformation. If that had been the view 
taken of the Reformation at the time of the Reformers, 
what should we have had in place of the Prayer-book and its 
Services? We should have had some manual of devotion of 
Genevan origin ; we should have had every indication of Abso- 
lution carefully obliterated ; we should have had a Baptismal 
Service deliberately excluding any approach to Sacramental 
conceptions ; we should have had a Communion Service not 
taking up a doubtful position between two opposite views, but 
one completely Zwinglian in its whole language. And as for 
the Form of Absolution contained in the Service for the 
Visitation of the Sick, it would have been torn out of the 
Prayer-book with ignominy. Nothing can be plainer than that 
the Reformers intended to keep within the Church all Catholics 
who really desired to see some of the excesses of Rome retrenched, 
and the moral corruption of the fifteenth century swept away. 
That Puritans were to be admitted, if they could accept a 
certain amount of language very unwelcome and very much 
condemned at Geneva, is true enough. But that all Catholics 
were to be retained who were disposed to acquiesce in the 
retrenchments of ceremonial decided on and the practical 
reforms imposed, is still more certain. No view of the 
Anglican Formularies is more utterly ridiculous than the view 
that they were composed to fit in with the ultra-Protestant 


-notions of the Continental Reformers of that day, or with the 


Exeter-Hall theory of our own time. It would be quite as 
rational to affirm that the Treaty of Berlin was intended to 
wipe out either Russia or Turkey,—no matter which,— 
from the map of Europe. The intention of the English 
Reformation was to strike out, as every historian admits, a 
middle-way between Geneva and Rome. That that middle- 
way did not go nearly so far as the Tractarians desired to go 
on the side of Rome, everybody of any authority concedes. 
That it did not go nearly so far as the Church Association 
desires to go on the side of Geneva, everybody of the least 
authority admits also. To ask, as the Memorialists of that 
Association ask,—in the interests, we suppose, of Disestablish- 
ment,—that the continuity between the Church of the pre- 
Reformation period and our own, shall be regarded as abruptly 
dissolved at the Reformation, is to ask that our Church shall 
be emptied of more than half her existing Clergy, and possibly 
of not much less than half her laymen. Yet this is the 
monstrous complaint of the Church Association,—‘ That the 
Report [of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission] discloses a 
desire to preserve the continuity of the pre-Reformation 
Church, with its inherent and subsequently discarded sacer- 
dotal-caste assumptions,” as if any considerable section of 
either clergy or laity had been childish enough,—with their 
present Prayer-book in their hands,—even so much as to claim 
that they had broken that continuity and discarded all those 
assumptions. 

We have said that what the Memorialists of the Church 
Association seem to us to be aiming at is the Disestablishment 
of the Church of England, and we can regard no other result 
as in the least degree consistent with their success. What 
have we now? We have a Church with very elaborate dog- 
matic creeds, one of which,—the Athanasian, with damnatory 
clauses so ill-adapted to the present day, that their heartiest 
apologists explain them as meaning something quite different 
from that which the people find in them,—a good many of the 








clergy, with the hearty assent of the laity, deliberately drop. We 
have a considerable number of Low Churchmen who would alter 
the Ordination Service, the Baptismal Service, and the Burial 
Service, if they could, and who, instead of excess of Ritual, con- 
stantly omit what the Rubrics of the Church require. We have a 
good number, on the contrary, who go into excess, who con- 
duct processions of which the Rubrics know nothing, wear vest- 
ments which the latest decisions of the Court of Appeal, in 
conflict with a previous and apparently less politic decision, 
forbid, and who bring the Ritual as near to that of the Roman 
or Greek Church as they dare. There is not one party in 
the Church which is clear of both offence and defect before 
the Rubrics of the Church, strictly interpreted; and not the 
shadow of one which could not find a great deal that they 
would like to alter, if they might. This being so, to insist 
that any one of these large sections should be compelled to go 
out as a defeated party, is simply to play into the hands of Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment, and that with so much effect, 
that Disestablishment and Disendowment would follow any suck 
humiliating defeat of any of them, well within the limits of time 
occupied by any successful agitation that the last fifty years could 
produce. For our own parts, we have always asserted that com- 
prehension in such a Church as ours is both politically and 
morally right. It is politically right, because to inflict a 
humiliation on any one of the great sections of which it is 
composed is to inflame all those internal dissensions through 
which alone compromises perish. It is morally right, because 
we want good workers of all schools, and in the present miser- 
able state of spiritual destitution we cannot afford to lose one 
good man who heartily contents his flock. Indeed, the position 
with which the present writer most deeply sympathises,— 
that of the Broad Churchman who will not repeat the 
anathemas of the Athanasian Creed,—is by far the least 
technically tenable; for he really disobeys a Rubric be- 
cause it imposes on him what he thinks a false article 
of faith, But none the less we are quite sure that 
when those who omit the Athanasian Creed are prosecuted 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and either compelled to repeat 
it or deprived of their benefice, the beginning of the end 
will have come. As for Mr. Mackonochie, though we do not 
pretend to understand the Ritualistic mania,—excepting only 
as an enticing spectacle for the eye of those who are caught, 
like children, by gay sights,—we must say that we think the 
condition of the law which has forced him to give up a living 
in which his Bishop placed him, in which his parishioners 
were absolutely content with him, and in which he was doing 
a great deal of good, simply monstrous. If he bowed and 
genuflected where he ought not to have bowed and genuflected, 
we are very sorry; but he might have bowed and genuflected 
to the end of time for us, so long as he was winning 
back the profligate to God, and cheering the miserable 
in want and pain and death. If we do not very quickly 
reform the laws which have deprived East London of Mr. 
Mackonochie’s aid, we shall make a present to the Disestablish- 
ment Party of that most dangerous of all allies, a friend in the 
camp which they are besieging. These are the victories which 
preface deteat, and the completest kind of defeat,—the defeat 
that elicits a sigh of relief from the vanquished. 





THE RURAL HOUSEHOLDER.—FOR AND AGAINST. 
No. I—AGAINST. 

HE dangers which I see, or think I see, in roughly ex- 
tending the Franchise to all Agricultural Labourers are, 
broadly speaking, three,—one of them somewhat abstract, the 
other two in the highest degree concrete. The abstract one 
may most easily be discussed first, and it is this :—The drag- 
chain on our Legislation will have been removed. Experi- 
ence shows us that the true drag-chain since 1831 has been 
the determination of the County Electoral Districts to send up 
to the House of Commons only “ gentlemen,’—that is, men 
who possess wealth in considerable quantities, or what is 
thought in this country to be * birth,” or high official repute. 
The County Members may call themselves Whigs or Tories, at 
discretion, but in practice, on many first-class subjects they 
are all Conservatives, and all press in one direction,—to make 
the pace of innovation slow, and to prevent any serious inter- 
ference with property inland. The upper class think alike 


as to experimental legislation, and with here and there an 
exception, the upper class have. sat almost uniformly for 
English county seats, have occasionally ruled, and have always, 
by their votes, and their social influence, and their preferential 
claim to office, succeeded in influencing every Government. 
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The urban Radicals have been compelled by their opposition 
to think out every project. With the new suffrage, this 
guarantee for steadiness in our progress will disappear. It is 
possible that the labourers may turn out Tories, or remain 
obedient to the landlords, or be exceedingly cautious and wise ; 
but it is also possible, and, as I think, probable, that they may 
be none of these things, but, influenced by hopes to be men- 
tioned by-and-by, they may vote together, turn out all the 
gentry, and send up a Parliament in which five hundred Mem- 
bers will vote Liberal, and none will seriously care for the 
ancient polity. The labourers are sure to seek leaders, their 
leaders will naturally be, as they are now, either men of Mr. 
Arch’s opinions or the rural Dissenting Clergy, for agriculturists 
never take urban leaders. They despise their peculiar ignor- 
ance too much, and do not believe that men who do not know 
oats from barley can be able men. These leaders will at first 
all guide them in one direction, that one in which the Established 
Clergy do not go. All power will, in fact, lie in the hands of 
the non-propertied ; and we may at any election see a blaze 
of emotion pass over the land, such as once in a single 
week swept Massachusetts, and placed all power in the 
hands of the previously unknown Know-nothing Party. The 
emotion might be a good one, but then it might be an unwise 
one, and in any case the drag-chain would be gone. No House 
of Commons so nearly unanimous would bear to be resisted, 
or in practice could be resisted, either by Lords, or Cabinet, or 
Throne, and we should be for the first time in the presence of 
a really sovereign legislative Chamber, driven forward by a 
nearly unanimous and excited Democracy. That would be a new 
phenomenon in our polities, and one which experienced states- 
men have always greatly dreaded, they having deliberately sacri- 
ficed speed and thoroughness to caution and safety. 

What would be the direction of the driving is another matter, 
but I should dread that it would be in the direction of the special 
interests of the drivers. All experience shows that whatever the 
other differences between them, country-folk are more “ inter- 
ested” in their political action than town-folk,—look, that is, 
more carefully to direct pecuniary results, The landlords showed 
this spirit for years in the battle of Protection, and the 
farmers were fairly possessed by it. While entire manufac- 
turing trades gave up their protective duties for the general 
good, the farmers fought for Protection on corn with savage 
asperity, and would fight again, if they saw a prospect 
of success. They know a duty on corn means a tax 
on food, but still they think it wise. The urban 
voters bear their often cruel taxation by rates in silence, 
but the farmers compel their delegates to vote for State 
grants-in-aid, now so heavy that Mr. Childers says the 
system must be changed. The artisans endure cata- 
strophes like the failure of cotton in Lancashire in uncomplain- 
ing quiet, but the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, with its 
compensation clauses, was passed by a stampede of all men 
connected with the land. The Labourers feel the same tend- 
ency, which is really a result of the agricultural habit 
of mind induced by the narrowness of rural profits, and 
may use their whole strength to secure their own direct 
interests—that is, State aid to liberal outdoor relief, State 
grants for cottage-building, State aid to the emigration of 
children as a check on over-competition for work, State 
limitation on hours of labour, and State loans for creating 
farms small enough to be cultivated by single families. That 
the Labourers wish strongly for these improvements in condi- 
tion is certain, their leaders will tell them they can be obtained, 
and they will give their wishes effect. School fees, for ex- 
ample, to give a petty illustration, could not be maintained if 
they wished to abolish them ; and they will wish, merely to save 
their scanty twopences. These things, within bounds, may not 
be bad; but legislation for the pecuniary benefit of great 
classes always ends either in disaster, or in injury to the 
moral fibre of the people. The Labourers, in fact, will inter- 
fere in politics for personal and not for political ends, their 
shrewdness, which is much greater than town-folk think, being 
all directed to household affairs. This spirit, too, will be the 
stronger because, unhappily, they will attain power just at the 
moment when education has revealed to them their bad 
economic position; and when, in consequence, they are 
becoming, as Dr. Jessopp so constantly testifies, sour and 
grasping. They, like the rest of us, want money more than 
their fathers did, and grow bitter because their wages do not, 
and in face of the American competition cannot, rise to the 
civilised level of a pound a week throughout the year. They 
will remedy that, if they can; and their notion of a good 
Member will be the man who promises to remedy it quickly. 


And lastly, I dread the effect of the new suffrage on the 
Established Church. It is almost useless to write on this sub- 
ject, the difference of opinion among experienced men is 80 
pronounced and bitter. The squire and the parson of the 
same parish, bred from childhood among the people, and, as 
they think, knowing every man equally well, will give dia- 
metrically opposite statements as to the Labourers’ views upqa 
Establishment. Still, it would be impossible to treat the 
question without referring to it, and dishonest not to 
say that many who know the Labourers intimately believe 
that they will vote down the parson, not in the least from 
religious dislike, and not even from obedience to Dissenting 
leaders, but from hatred of his social pretensions and habit of 
incessant interference. They would not in most cases be rid 
of him, for the world ; but they think he would remain, whether 
Established or not, and that as a poor man paid by subscrip- 
tions he would sympathise more with themselves, be nearer to 
them, in fact, than he is now. They do not value his cultiva- 
tion, and do exceedingly dislike his practice of lecturing, and 
his habit of siding, formally at all events, with the Magistrate 
and the Squire. This dislike will be used by the Labourers’ 
leaders, and will render it exceedingly difficult for candidates 
determined to support the Church to succeed at the polls. 
The question is not on the carpet yet, and may not be there 
for a generation, for the Established Clergy have in a sort of 
way, though not the way they wish, won over the workmen; 
but whenever it comes up, it may prove that the political 
buttress of the Church has disappeared with the old suffrage, 
How far these dangers should be allowed to weigh with states- 
men may be doubtful, for, after all, the franchise is not granted 
or withheld on considerations of result alone; but that they 
exist I hold to be certain, and that they are not removable by 
any appeal to experience. There is no experience of the effect 
of granting political power to a class which lives by the land, 
yet does not own it, or cultivate it for profit. The only expe- 
rience we have is that of urban workmen, and urban workmen 
are no more like rural labourers than French peasants are like 
the French artisans. 


No. II.—FOR. 


N the case of an English people, I do not much believe in 
the possibility of removing the drag-chain. We tried it 

in 1832, and for a time, no doubt, the Conservative party 
dwindled to dimensions which made it little more than a fly 
on the wheel of State progress, instead of a drag-chain. But 
what was the result? Why, that the Liberal party itself 
supplied the drag-chain which the Conservatives were not 
strong enough to furnish, 
of Englishmen in which the love of moderation was not at 
bottom the ruling motive, and I cannot believe that the Rural 
Householders would either find Representatives destitute of 
that feeling, or tolerate them long, even if they found them. 
The very process of carrying the first strong measure or two 
which a great extension of electoral rights inevitably 
involves, is a process in which the conservative feelings 
of Engiishmen are almost unwholesomely stimulated. Look 
at the reaction produced by the great measures of 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration—the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, the first Irish Land Act, 
the Education Act, the Abolition of Purchase in the Army, 
and the Ballot Act. Every one remembers how exactly Mr. 
Disraeli expressed,—not the truth, but the over-strung feeling 
of a very considerable part of both sides of the House of Com- 
mons, when he described the Treasury Bench as a “ range of 
exhausted volcanoes.” The sting of that sentence was entirely 
due to the jaded state of Liberal feeling, many of the Liberals 
having at that time felt as if too much strength had gone out of 
them, as if they needed rest, And the country,—the new House- 
holders,—shared that feeling, for they returned to powera party 
pledged neither to harass interests nor to cut down upas- 
trees. Unfortunately for them, the leaders of that party took 
to harassing interests and propagating upas-trees abroad, 
rather than indulging the momentary taste of the nation 
for an interval of apathy; and as that did not suit 
the constituencies at all, they were cavalierly dismissed. 
But I doubt whether any extension of the suffrage could 
produce more than one or two measures of anything like 
first-class magnitude, without producing a strong recoil of sen- 
timent even in the class which had urged on the new move- 
ment. The reason why Mr. Gladstone’s popularity is still so 
high is, that under this Administration he has blended so reso- 
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because in his foreign policy he has shown no tinge of doctrin- 
aire fanaticism ; because in his British policy he has been 
extremely moderate, and though not shrinking from strong 
remedies, has yet borne the most flagrant obstruction in Par- 
liament with patience almost pathetic. He has not been 
dictatorial, he has not been impatient, he has not been over- 
zealous, and the consequence is that he has not exhausted his 
popularity. But the very first thing that happens when a newly 
enfranchised class of Englishmen urge on a new class of measures 
which seem revolutionary to the rest, is that a very consider- 
able portion of that class begins to entertain doubts in sympathy 
with its opponents, and so provides out of its own ranks the 
drag, which its temporary victory had removed. Why should 
the Rural Labourers be any exception to this rule? Study 
them in the evidence of those who know them best, in the pages 
of Thomas Hardy, in the speeches of Mr. Arch, in the studies 
of Dr. Jessopp, and it appears to me that you find in them a 
more striking predominance of the usual hesitation and caution 
of Englishmen in meddling with practical matters than you 
find in any other class, 

No doubt there is some danger that a very great pressure 
will at first be applied by the Labourers in the direction of 
somewhat Socialistic measures, such as the restoration of a bad 
poor-law, or State-aided emigration on a considerable scale,— 
the last politically the more formidable, since the first would 
offend the artisans, who do not wish to have their-rates raised 
to support the incapable or the idle. But here I should quite 
expect to see the genuine conservatism of the labourer restrain- 
ing him. He does not wish to leave his country, but rather 
to live more comfortably in his country, and he would be much 
more inclined to promote measures for securing himself a 
small freehold with garden ground in the neighbourhood of 
his work, than for deporting him and his family to distant 
lands. Of course, measures of the latter drift and nature 
might be conceived which would be very objectionable, and of 
asocialistic nature. But I think the English-labourer has quite 
independence enough about him to wish to thrive without 
owing his prosperity to the plunder of other classes; nor do I 
think that he would find enough support to carry a social- 
istic measure, if he desired it. It would be easy to con- 
ceive a measure for facilitating the acquisition of a cottage 
and garden by the industrious labourer to which no manner 
of sound objection could be taken, and that is the only kind of 
measure which seems to me most likely to gain the Labourers’ 
support. That they may choose to make the Elementary 
Schools free schools—though that is a change to which I 
personally object—is very likely. But considering how much 
may be reasonably said on that side, and how common is the 
system of free schools out of our own country, that could not be 
termed what any one would call a disastrous result of enfran- 
chising the labourers, What the labourers most wish is, I 
believe, what most other Englishmen most wish,—to gain for 
their children the chance of a rise in life, and to secure them 
against a fall. That is a conservative feeling, and can hardly 
be gratified by any revolutionary method. They do not 
want to destroy the prosperity of the classes above them, but 
to share that prosperity, so far as they fairly can. 

That household franchise in the counties will give a great 
impulse to the Disestablishment movement, seems to me very 
probable. But I am not at all sure that it will not also 
give a very strong, and perhaps fully equal, impulse 
to the State Church Party. There are counties, no doubt, 
in which almost all the labourers are keen Dissenters, where 
they have a religion at all. And there are strong social 
grudges felt by this class against the parsons, quite apart from 
religious opinions, on the score of the parson’s assumption of an 
authority to which they do not think him entitled. But un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, this class will also show a great deal 
of the old conservative feeling, the moment it is admitted to 
the political franchise. The desire to vote for “ the respectable 
interest,”—by which the interest of fixed and established 
institutions with honoured titles is usually indicated,—is 
very strong in all classes connected with the land, and has 
been recently shown by the farmers under circumstances which 
make one respect more the fidelity of their political affec- 
tions than the acuteness of their understandings. If my 
reading of the labourers is even approximately correct, their 
ambitions lead them to emulate the views and feelings of 

the smaller farmers; and in that case, we may depend upon 
it that there will be plenty of True Blues among them, the 
moment they clearly perceive that it is in their power 
either to become the buttresses of an ancient and 
But even if 


dignified institution, or to batter it down. 


they do at first give a much more general support to the 
party of Disestablishment than I at all expect, I think 
the gratified sense of power, and the inherent preference for 
old things, would soon bring with it a very considerable re- 
action in favour of the Church; and that the battle for their 
votes would probably do the Church party a very great deal of 
good, in stimulating them to new sympathy with the labourers 
and to new respect for their spiritual and secular interests, 
What I should fear would be the hasty disestablishment of the 
Church before the new voters had really gained the full con- 
sciousness of their political responsibility, and that political in- 
telligence which accompanies it, not so much for the Church’s 
sake, though the Church would be partially paralysed for some 
time to come, but for the risks involved in the creation of a 
large Church Fund, to be scrambled for by an untrained and 
hungry electorate. Of this, however, I feel no real fear. There is 
reluctance enough in England to pull down any great historical 
institution to make the battle one of a generation or 
two; and during a generation or two of concession to 
their neglected claims, the agricultural labourers will be- 
come as steady and as conservative a part of the Elec- 
torate as there is in Great Britain. For my part, I 
dread their influence on Irish questions more than any other 
immediate danger. I fear that on Irish matters they would 
take a vehemently anti-Irish tone, and would be disposed to 
an intolerant treatment of the restless neighbours with whom 
we are by destiny united. It takes an effort greater than any 
of which the present generation of agricultural labourers 
are capable, to allow for the miserable political inherit- 
ance of Ireland, and the warp which that inheritance 
has given to the political character of the Irish party. 
Whether so wide and far-seeing a statesman as Mr. Gladstone 
would be heartily supported by such a constituency as the 
Agricultural Labourers of England, I confess that I feel some 
doubts. At all events, the danger of their taking up too 
narrow a nationalism, of supporting the Conservatives in any 
new spasm of Jingoism, seems to me to be much greater than 
of their taking kindly to Socialism or Bradlaughism, or any of 
the solvent influences which threaten the unity of the King 
dom and of society. Give them a generation to train in, and 
the Labourers will be conservative Liberals of a new class, con- 
servative from: prepossession, and Liberal by necessity, because, 
without the aid of Liberalism, the superincumbent weight of 
the national wealth and capital will press too heavily on their 
destiny. 





THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY. 


N FERRY must know his own business best, for amidst 
41VE.» very difficult circumstances he succeeds in defeating 
his adversaries, and keeping his Ministry strong; but to out- 
siders, his statement of Saturday appears singularly rash. There 
was no occasion to promise a Revision of the Constitution for 
this year, even if he intended one. He does not know when 
the time arrives that Revision will be convenient, and he does 
know that in promising one he will increase the acerbity of 
the parties, each of which will endeavour to direct the Revi- 
sion to its own ends. Every vote henceforward will be given 
with a view to this great crisis, and every group will be eager 
that its own man should be in power when the Assembly 
resolves itself once more into a Convention, which this time 
will sit in Paris. It is very doubtful if M. Ferry can compel the 
Assembly, which on such occasions is sovereign, to limit 
its discussions, and not doubtful that when the time arrives 
other minds than his will be proposing other improvements. 
He is said to desire only some reform of the Senate, and the 
adoption of Scrutin de Liste, but there are questions at least as 
important as those which may be propounded from above. If 
M. Grévy desires to expound his views, M. Ferry, who under 
the Constitution is responsible to the President as well as to 
the Chamber, will be very awkwardly situated. 

The French Constitution is working just now in a way 
which its framers certainly never intended, and which deprives 
the Government of a great deal both of dignity and force ; 
while it deprives the people, in many serious cases, of their 
ultimate control. The authors of the document intended 
it to be Monarchical, but M. Grévy has taken the Monarchical 
element entirely out of it. He has effaced the Presidency. 
He refuses no Cabinet with a majority behind it, and rejects 
no policy the Cabinet proposes ; and having no right of veto, he 
is reduced on the most serious occasions to a mere figure-head. 
On the present question, for instance, of colonial extension— 
surely a serious question enough, with at least three possible wars 





wrapped up in it, wars with China, Italy, and Great Britain— 
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M. Grévy is known to be wholly opposed to the forward policy. 
He has repeatedly said that France, with her stationary popu- 
lation, cannot colonise, and that dependencies only weakened 
her; and his son-in-law, M. Wilson, in his journal, publicly 
defends the same opinions almost every day. Still, M. Grévy 
accepts the “ forward” proposals, though he believes they will 
debilitate the defensive Army of France, and will cost the 
Treasury at least two profitless millions sterling every year. That 
is a strange position for a man who can resign, which a King 
cannot do; but if it were held consistently it might be intelligible. 
A President may be only a standard-bearer and nexus for the 
Departments of State just as well as a Constitutional Monarch 
may. But then, M. Grévy is not consistent. It is understood 
that on one most important subject he maintains the doctrine 
of personal responsibility, and that he does not consider him- 
self bound to accept proposals for a dissolution. Whether, as 
has long been affirmed, he believes himself pledged never to 
resort to this expedient, is hardly worth discussion, for, at all 
events, he is so unwilling to resort to it that M. Ferry is on 
this point powerless. He cannot be sure that if he advises 
dissolution, dissolution will be conceded. It follows that the 
Chamber, being exempt from this check, is practically absolute for 
its term, and may, if it agrees with the Ministry of the day, act 
on its own opinion, though both President and people are opposed 
to it. Asa matter of fact, it is at this moment so acting, the 
majority of Deputies supporting M. Ferry, and sanctioning his 
conquests, though the President thinks the conquests burdens ; 
and the people, if they understood the policy, would reject it. 
M. Ferry is absolute, yet with such great potential forces of 
resistance all around him, he is compelled to advance step by 
step, to deceive the people as to his designs, and to ask for 
twopence-halfpenny when a five-pound note would hardly pay 
expenses. At first, he wants nothing but revenge for Com- 
mander Rivitre; then, he must have a nominal Protectorate 
of Tonquin; then, Tonquin must be placed under “ full 
military occupation ;” and to-morrow, he will claim Hainan, 
and perhaps be menacing Bangkok. He is building up an 
Indo-Chinese Empire by little bits, without the consent either 
of the French people or the French President. 

The truth is, strange as the remark appears at first sight, 
the French Republican Constitution fails in not being popu- 
lar enough. There exists no method by which, in very 
grave contingencies, an appeal may be made to the people. 
The President cannot force the Senate to dissolve, and if he 
could, not being responsible to the people, but to the Assembly, 
he has no motive for appealing to the masses. They could not 
re-elect him, and if he disapproves dissolution, he has no 
motive for suppressing his disapproval, and does not recom- 
mend one. The Senate has no power to dissolve without the 
President, and if it had would not use it, for fear of a deadly 
quarrel with the Chamber ; while the Chamber, of course, desires 
to sit as long as it can, without incurring the expense and risk of 
an appeal to the constituencies. There is, therefore, no forced 
dissolution to be hoped for, while the natural one occurs only 
once in every four years. A Chamber has time to commit the 
country irretrievably, and under many circumstances,—for in- 
stance, an imaginary insult from a European State, would do 
it. The President, with his view of the Constitution, would 
not interfere; there would be no direct appeal to the country, 
and the Deputies would consider that a victory would render 
their seats safe. 

A Chamber thus relieved from responsibility is as bad as an 
instrument of representation as a Chamber sitting with closed 
doors, and the first change required in the Constitution is a 
closer connection between the Deputies and the people. Either 
the President, as impartial arbiter between the Ministry and 
the country, should be allowed to dissolve ; or the electoral 
term should be reduced, as in America, to two years; or, if 
Parliamentary government is intended, the Ministry itself 
should have the right of demanding dissolution. French 
thinkers dread Parliamentary government without a King, 
because they imagine that an Assembly, in a moment of 
emotion, might do irreparable acts; and the Deputies have 
always shown a strong reluctance to trust one man with 
the power of dissolution, They think he is sure to use it, 
and would acquire, through his messages to the people on 
each dissolution, a kind of Cwsar’s position. He would 
have, they say, a recurrent right of taking a plébiscite, and 
they dread plébiscites, They cannot, however, logically 
object to more frequent elections, and it is in that direction 
that we should like to see revision proceed. The Deputies 
would, of course, be usually re-elected, but they would return 
to Paris fully aware of their constituents’ views, 


If no alteration is made, the case will grow worse after 
Revision. M. Ferry will, it is supposed, carry Scrutin de Liste, 
and the very object of Scrutin de Liste is to produce a com- 
pact and homogeneous majority. If this turns out a correct 
prevision, the next Chamber will be devoted to M. Ferry, and 
for four years there will be no moderating power at all. The 
Cabinet will act as it pleases, unrestrained by any opinion in the 
country, even if its policy involves war. The Deputies will be 
too much afraid of being left out of the official lists to give a 
hostile vote, while if they diverge from the people, there will 
be no means of consulting the constituencies again. The 
President will not, the Senate cannot, and the Deputies had 
rather not. The result may by possibility be a strong 
Government, though hitherto no such result has been pro- 
duced ; but it is not the kind of strong Government that 
Republics are expected to evolve, but a Government which 
may be strong when its Head and its electors are alike hostile 
to its policy. 


FREE SCHOOLS. 


a* article in the Fortnightly Review—the fifth in the 

series entitled “ The Radical Programme ”—puts the 
case in favour of Free Schools almost as well as it is possible to 
put it. We should say quite as well, if it were not for one or 
two passages in which the writer betrays that certain incidental 
consequences of the change have a share, perhaps a large share, 
in making it dear to him. A politician who says that in 1870 
“the final honours of the contest remained with the reactionary 
party,’ and does not disguise his abstract preference for a 
settlement which should involve a “forcible transfer” of 
Voluntary Schools to School Boards, has probably something 
else in view when he inveighs against school fees than the 
removal of a burden from poor parents, or the increase of 
regular attendance on the part of the children, But the force 
of an argument is. not destroyed by the fact that he who em- 
ploys it has a concealed as well as an avowed object in putting 
it forward. The point to be determined is not, is the writer 
of this article perfectly disinterested ? but, has he proved his 
case? If he has, his motive in entering upon the controversy 
is nothing to the purpose. 

We will begin by admitting that he has done three things, 
In the first place, he has shown that the notion, in 
itself a highly probable one, that Free Schools would make 
parents value education less, is contrary to the facts. At 
Manchester, a Free School is maintained for children whose 
parents can prove total inability to pay fees. Naturally, the 
children belong to a lower class than those attending the other 
Board Schools, and all the ordinary temptations to irregularity, 
other than the difficulty of finding the fee, are, therefore, 
present in peculiar force. But last year the average attendance 
at the Free School was 98 per cent., while the average of 
passes was 99°6. Out of 450 possible attendances, 150 boys 
made every one. In the other Board Schools of the city, any 
child who makes 350 attendances receives a prize, the infer- 
ence being that 350 attendances is rather an exceptional feat. 
“If the same standard were accepted in the Free School, 278 
boys, or 82-7 per cent. of the average number on the roll, 
would be entitled to prizes.” And finally, the length of at- 
tendance at the Free School is three years and three-quarters, 
a very much longer term than is reached in the other Board 
Schools. In the next place, the writer has shown that the 
existence of school fees subjects parents who cannot pay them 
to real annoyance and inconvenience. The process of applying 
to the School Board for remission is not in itself pleasant, and 
the reference to the Guardians which follows as a matter of 
course, in many cases, is less pleasant still. In the third 
place, the present connection between fees and attend- 
ance tends to keep children away from school. The child 
who does not bring the fee on a Monday morning is, in many 
instances, refused admission ; and if the machinery for enforc- 
ing attendance is weak, the parent soon finds that the simplest 
way of evading the payment of fees is to send the child to 
school without the necessary pence, and then to acquiesce in 
his exclusion. The two last of these objections might in 
some measure be removed by an amendment of the law under 
which school fees are charged. The power of refusing admis- 
sion to children who do not come with the money in their 
hands might be abolished, and in its stead some simpler 
method of enforcing payment be adopted in all cases where 
the parent cannot prove that his earnings are less than so 
much a week. The annoyance of subjecting earnings to an 








“inquisitorial” test is more difficult to get rid of; but then, 
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on the theory on which the combination of school fees with 
compulsory attendance can alone be justified, it ought not to 
be got rid of. The defenders of school fees maintain that a 
parent is bound to give his child a certain minimum of school- 
ing, just as he is bound to give him a certain minimum of 
food. He may be able to fulfil only one of these obligations, 
or he may be unable to fulfil either of them. In that case, 
the community helps him because greater evils will follow if 
the child is starved or is left in ignorance, than will follow if the 
parent is subsidised. But unless some means are taken to ensure 
that the inability alleged by the pareni is genuine, the com- 
munity has no protection against imposition. Still, the particular 
meansadopted may be needlessly vexatious, and we think that the 
writer of this article has shown that they are so. The remis- 
sion of fees should be entrusted either to the School Boards, or 
to the Guardians, but not to both. The conditions on which 
they are remitted should be made more uniform. The authori- 
ties to which application for remission has to be made should 
be within easy reach of the parents. Half of the reasons given 
in this article for abolishing school fees are really only reasons 
for abolishing needless hardships by which the exaction of 
school fees is, at present, accompanied. 

It is a common error to assume that when it has been shown 
that there are real inconveniences attaching to a system, nothing 
more is needed to prove that it ought at once to be done away 
with. In practice, a great deal more is needed. It must be 
shown not only that what we have is faulty, but there is a 
reasonable probability that what it is proposed to put in its 
place will be less faulty. It is here that the argument of the 
article breaks down. What the writer pleads for comes in 
principle to this,—that any duty imposed by the community 
for the general good, should be performed at the expense of the 
community which imposes it. To send your child to school isa 
duty imposed by the community for the general good. Con- 
sequently the community, not the parent, should pay the school 
fees. If the major premiss is true, the conclusion here drawn 
stops very far short of the point to which it may legitimately 
be carried. The school fee is but a very small part of the 
cost of a child’s education. When the law says that every 
child who is not receiving education in some other way shall 
be sent to school till he is thirteen, it saddles a poor parent 
with much more than the payment of 2d. or 3d. a week. It 
compels him to forego the wages which the child might have 
been earning during the latter part of his school course, 
wages which in many districts would run up to six or eight 
times the amount of the school fee. It is little better 
than mockery to tell a parent that, on the principle 
“that a duty imposed by the State for the common good 
should be provided out of a common fund,” he ought to 
be charged nothing for his child’s schooling, and then, when 
he asks, “ But how about the wages?” to reply, ‘‘ That is no 
business of ours.” On the contrary, it is just as much our 
business as the other. If the cost of performing a duty im- 
posed for the common good ought to fall upon the community, 
it is the whole cost that ought so to fall, not a part of it. If 
the whole cost to a parent is 1s. 9d. a week, it is no reason for 
paying only 3d. of this sum, and leaving the rest to fall upon 
the parent, that the 3d. is called school fees, while the 1s. 6d. 
is called child’s wages. 

On the theory of the writer in the Fortnightly Review, the 
parent has a right to expect that the authority which creates 
the duty will pay the cost of performing it, and in this 
case, the cost of performing it means the whole sum by which 
the parent who performs it is the poorer. It may be said that 
this is a wild notion, which can never be reduced to shape. 
We have only to turn to this same article for disproof of this. 
With few exceptions, we are told, the smaller ratepayers 
“have an urgent personal interest in abolishing the fees.” 
Whether the cost were transferred to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer or to the local rate, the rich would pay more, 
the poor less. In fact, the former would have to share 
the burden which the poor now sustain alone. Once accustom 
the smaller ratepayers to this view of the case, and they will 
be both illogical and unpractical if they stop here. They will 
have an equally urgent personal interest in compensating 
themselves for the loss of their children’s wages. There is a 
very easy method of doing this, and one which would fall in 
with another form of philanthropy which has lately come into 

favour. Let the compensation to the parent take the form of 
a gift of food to the child. In this way, the benefit to the 
parent and to the State will be equal. The parent will find 
his weekly outlay lessened by at least as much as the child’s 
earnings would have swelled his weekly income ; the State will 


find the child better able to profit by what is spent on his 
education, because he will no longer come to school half- 
starved. 

The Fortnightly reviewer wisely excuses himself from dis- 
cussing the consequences of this principle by treating it as 
already admitted, “‘ by the arrangement which throws three- 
fourths of the burden on the community at large.” But 
to hold this is to misrepresent the meaning of the undoubtedly 
large contributions which the State already makes towards the 
cost of elementary education. Those contributions are made for 
the benefit nut of the parent, but of the community. It is 
the duty of a parent to give his child the education which he 
requires, if he is to earn his own living, just as it is his duty 
to give him the food which he must have, if he is to live at 
all. But in both these cases, it is to the interest of the com- 
munity that this duty should not be left unperformed, in the 
event of the parent being unequal to it. The State has not 
for centuries past willingly allowed a child to die for want of 
food, and of late it has allowed no child to go altogether 
without schooling. The manner in which it supplements the 
parent’s inability differs in the two cases, but the underlying 
principle is the same in both. 


The plain truth is, that the moment the life of the poor 
comes to be looked at closely, there is a great deal that one 
would be very glad to change, if change were possible. 
“Instances,” it is said, “could be brought forward in hundreds, 
of parents tramping many miles to workhouses, and after 
waiting many hours, being sent away empty-handed, or 
offered the alternative of the house.” But are there no in- 
stances of starving people tramping many miles to workhouses, 
and after waiting many hours being sent away empty-handed, or 
offered the alternative of the house? When we have dis- 
covered the secret of taking people’s burdens off their shoulders 
without thereby making them less fit to bear those which 
remain, we may safely declare free education for his children 
the common right of every English parent. Till then, we shall 
be wise to get from him such portion of the cost as it is found 
possible to obtain. 








AGNOSTIC DREAMERS. 

Ny] OTHING is more surprising than the extravagances of 
uk Agnostics. After taking all the pains in the world 
to destroy the idols, as they think them, of Christian wor- 
ship, after carefully demonstrating that a living God in the 
Christian’s sense of the term is a contradiction in terms, and 
that the life everlasting cannot rationally be attributed to 
beings deprived of their bodily existence in any sense but that 
of posthumous activity, they immediately proceed to substitute 
for these idols mere dolls of their own fashioning and dressing, 
—dolls which they make no secret of having deliberately 
fashioned and dressed up for the occasion, and which, neverthe- 
less, they dandle enthusiastically in their arms, and hold up to 
a sort of make-belief adoration, as the true and rational substi- 
tute for the old religions. Here, for instance, is Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, the President of the English Committee of the Positivist 
Society, delivering a long address on the last night of the old year, 
on “ the Choir invisible” of the departed, by the pious contem- 
plation of whose posthumous energy he seeks to kindle the 
gratitude of the living to something more of “depth, and 
breadth, and glow” than is usually accorded to them under 
the influence of “the old sentiment and practice,”—in other 
words, we suppose, to deeper gratitude than is usually accorded 
them by those who believe in “ the communion of Saints.” As 
no one could suppose that the mere dropping of a belief in 
the continued spiritual life of these benefactors of the human 
race would of itself add “ depth, and breadth, and glow” to the 
gratitude with which we recall their services, we naturally turn 
with some curiosity to the eloquence of Mr. Harrison, in the 
hope of discovering from what source he expects to draw these 
new stores of deeper, broader, and more glowing gratitude. 
And even he does not affirm that those who believe in the com- 
plete cessation of personal existence with death, feel additional 
gratitude to former benefactors for having ceased to be. But 
as that is apparently the whole of the intellectual and m-ril 
difference between the ground of the Positivists’ attitude towarts 
the dead, and of our own, we are puzzled as to the source 
of Mr. Harrison’s hopes. In point of fact it soon appears 
that Mr. Harrison trusts for his fresh stores of enthusiasm 
about the dead to rhetorical extravagances of language, and 
nothing else. He declares that Positivists see the dead “as 
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still living around them, and as active as they ever were in 
their life,’—the activity, remember, being in his belief 
purely posthumous, and therefore passive,—not activity of 
their own at all. Nay, afterwards, Mr. Harrison goes 
further still. “We live by one another, we live again in one 
another; and often, indeed, much more after death than 
before it;” so that death not only need not, in his opinion, 
diminish the amount of influence exerted over others, it may 
often positively increase it. Mr. Harrison would, we suppose, 
explain himself as meaning that where any one’s characteristic 
influence on his generation has been great, it grows and is mul- 
tiplied with the growing number of persons to whom it is 
transmitted,—Shakespeare’s poetry, for example, influencing 
the imaginations and feelings of thousands of persons 
in this generation, for every person so influenced in his 
own life-time. That is not only true, but a perfectly irrele- 
vant truism. Indeed, it is equally true of course, to say that 
the posthumous influence of rays of light and heat radiated by 
the sun in the ages of the past, is at work now in the organism 
of a larger number of living people than ever in the past; but 
we do not pretend, on that account, that if the sun were 
extinguished to-morrow, it would be exerting greater influence 
over our earth than ever before; on the contrary, we regard 
the sun’s past light and heat as blended indissolubly with the 
organisations into which it then entered, and through which it 
has been transmitted to our day. What should we think of aman 
who gratefully recognised the energy of the sun of the past, and 
the stars of the past, and the burned coal and wood of the past; 
and kindled himself into a “deeper and broader and more 
glowing” gratitude for their past services than anybody 
could feel who was actually warmed or lighted by them now? 
Would not some one at once say,—‘ If life is to be spent in 
acts of homage towards all the antecedent conditions of our 
present life, we shall have no life left for ourselves to live ?’ 
And yet how do individuals who once lived and have 
absolutely ceased to live any personal life—who enter into 
the life of the present only through their influence on the people 
of the past, or through those contrivances by which the people 
of the present perpetuate the literature of the past,—differ from 
those rays of the sun which first generated and then burnt up the 
fuel of our ancestors, and which exist for us only through the 
transformations of energy by which the generationsare prepared? 
Where Christians commemorate and are grateful to those who 
have done great things for them, it is because they feel grati- 
tude not to the dead, but to the living,—to those who 
are living with God, even if they are not living with us, and 
who will once again be living with us when we pass from the 
visible scene. But to be grateful to the used-up intellectual and 
moral elements of the ancient world as they are transformed 
in our modern world, to the manufactured equivalents of 
the past as they are now found in combination with the present, 
is about as easy as to be grateful to the ancient forests which 
make our modern coal-beds. The difference between the 
Positivists’ attitude towards the great dead and the Christians’ 
is this,—that while the former think of them as the used-up 
materials of present-day life, the latter not only recognise 
what they owe them in the past, but think of them as 
still living an intenser life than before, and as looking 
back on their good and evil deeds in the past with that 
humble gratitude or that bitter self-reproach which good and 
evil excite in ourselves. It is clear that there is no fresh store 
of gratitude to be got out of the belief that the objects of that 
gratitude have ceased to live a personal life, and have become 
only part of the moral amalgam of history. The attempt to lash 
such artificial emotion into existence is an intrinsically absurd 
one; and so the Positivists really feel it, for by way of en- 
hancing the artificial gratitude which they desire us to feel 
towards the dead, they tell us—for what reason, we know 
not, for they never offer any—that the worthless and the 
evil have no posthumous life, their worthlessness and evil 
dying away, in “the tide of progress and good.” A more 
extraordinary doctrine was never propounded by so-called 
philosophers. If worthlessness exist where worth might have 
existed, does it not neutralise so much worth? Does not 
worthlessness reproduce itself, as well as worth? Are not the 
children of the bad apt to be bad too ? Are not the companions 
of the bad corrupted? Is not the posthumous influence of false- 
hood, and hypocrisy, and lust as certain in its extent as the 
posthumous influence of truth, and candour, and purity ? We 


materials for a religion, and their deep conviction that man. 
kind needs one, dress up excuses for emotion at least as artificial 
as the dressed-up dolls which are supposed to stimulate 
piety in foreign churches. The ruined storehouses of the intel- 
lectual and moral materials embodied in the modern world 
can no more be permanently regarded with gratitude after they 
are really ruined, than the old shaft of a worked-out mine can 
be regarded with gratitude after all the ore it contained has 
passed into our manufactures. If, to use the favourite socio- 
logical metaphor, the teaching of Socrates has been assimilated 
by the tissues of our modern society, and Socrates be only the 
name which denotes the first spring of that teaching, why shouid 
Socrates be regarded with more gratitude than that with which 
we regard the sources of the Rhine, or the fossil ancestor of the 
modern horse P 


But even Mr. Frederic Harrison excites in us less wonder 
than Mr. Herbert Spencer, who, in the new number of the 
Nineteenth Century, after carefully explaining to us how the 
belief in God began out of superstitions about ghosts, and 
how even the purified conception of God, as. it is held by the 
highest minds to-day, involves contradictions in terms, goes on 
to explain to us that, nevertheless, the religion of the Agnostic 
is a much nobler thing than the religion of the Christian, and 
must become even nobler and nobler, as Agnosticism comes to be 
built on a higher and higher level of positive science. We 
must admit, says Mr. Spencer, an unknowable energy, which 
manifests itself alike in consciousness and in the external world ; 
but we must also admit that human “ explanation,’ when 
applied to that ultimate reality, “isa word without a meaning,” 
and this even while we are compelled to think that there must be 
an explanation. Well, all we can say is that, if this be so, religion 
is a dream. Not at all, says Mr. Spencer; on the contrary, 
religion will always grow in its object-matter, and “ the sphere 
of the religious sentiment ”’ will always increase. Weask why, 
and we are told that this must be because scientific wonder is 
deeper than ignorant wonder; because the geologist is capable 
of realising better how long it took to denude the rocks than any 
mere rustic, or any traveller in search of the picturesque; because 
the astronomer who knows how big the spots on the sun are, can 
wonder at the energy of solar heat to better purpose than the 
Psalmist who talked of the heavens as declaring the glory of God 
and the firmament as showing his handiwork; finally, because the 
thinker who knows the necessarily finite character of intelli- 
gence, as he himself demonstrates it, must be much more deeply 
convinced of the absolute insolubility of the great enigma, than 
the credulous Christian who supposes that behind that great 
enigma is an infinite Being, capable of revealing himself, if he 
will. Well, suppose all that to be so, how does that show that 
religion under such conditions has a future? Religion, to mean 
anything, must mean worship, must mean an influence “ trans- 
figuring ’—to use Mr. Spencer’s pet phrase—the will, and not 
merely puzzling the intellect. What is it to me, to be able to 
realise how many thousands of years the rocks were in getting 
themselves denuded; how many earths would go into one solar 
spot; how utterly insoluble the great enigma is? Even if I could 
realise these things better than any geologist alive, better than 
the most original of the astronomers, better than Mr. Spencer 
himself, I should be no nearer a religion. If “the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy” is simply beyond the reach of either vision or 
thought, and I can hope for no more living aid from it than from 
the unknown quantity of an insoluble equation, the “ sentiment ” 
which it must excite in me cannot but be the most barren and 
empty in the world. It comes very much, so far as we can see, 
to the old Oriental notion of “ Om,”—as absolute being and also 
absolute nothingness. If God is righteous in any sense in which 
I may be righteous, however humbly, then religion means some- 
thing, and worship a great deal. If God is love in any sense in 
which I can love, however feebly, then religion means something, 
and worship a great deal. But as for the emotion which I 
should feel towards the inexplicable, when I try in vain to 
find for it an explanation, it must be an emotion of a 
purely paralysing kind, if it is to have any characteristic in- 
fluence at all. So far as religion is worth a farthing, it is 
founded on a real vision of what is far above us, and, neverthe- 
less, more or less within our reach, and on an intense yearning 
to reach after it. But as for the emotion springing out of the 
vision of a mighty mist, and the conviction that a mighty mist 
it must always remain, it is a pure confusion of language to call 
it religious emotion at all. It is at best a state of dreary 
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influence on the will or the affections, on the individual or 
society, on the present or on the future. 
Agnostics at least are bound not to be dreamers, yet few 
dreamers seem to us to dream dreams s0 wild as the Positivists 
and Agnostics of the present day. 





THE HAPPINESS OF SOME WOMEN. 


EADING the opening chapter of Mrs. Oliphant’s remark- 

able story in Blackwood for this month, the sketch of 

“ Old Lady Mary,” a thought often entertained came once more 

very strongly into the writer’s mind. Civilisation has won at 

least one considerable success,—it has made a class of almost 

perfectly happy women. We are all accustomed to question in 

hours of depression whether civilisation has made anybody 

happy; and to deny rather strongly that it has made women so, 

and the doubt has a truthful side. The denial is an exaggera- 

tion, as any one knows who understands what the lot of women, 

and especially of working women, was, whether in the ancient 

world, in the middle ages, or on the Continent before 1789; but it 

is thus far true, that the body of women in Western Europe are 

not happy. They have periods of happiness, perhaps, when the 

lover comes around, and when the duty of life is done; but from 

twenty to forty-five they are oppressed with a double burden, too 
heavy for their strength. They marry far too early. They 

work nearly as hard as their husbands, they bear and rear the 

children, they do all the household labour, they have all the 

unpleasant responsibilities of the purse, and they are often to a 

most extraordinary extent deprived of freedom. The pleasure 
of doing as they like, without account to other wills, is wholly 

wanting tothem. In every second household the woman must 
think of half-a-dozen tempers. They feel, too, the results of 

narrowness of means, want of sufficient food, clothing, rest, 
and fresh air, more than the men do, and are in all 
relations of life, to use their own phrase, much more “ put 
upon.” Even the cool-headed men who deny that East 
London is unhappy, and say that any encampment of workers 

in a climate like ours would present most of its character- 
istics, admit that a certain sadness and look of strain is the 
normal characteristic of the women of the region between twenty 
and fifty-five, that there is an absence of joyousness in them 
which must be the result of circumstances alone, and which by 
itself must be a vast deduction from happiness. Well-off 
Englishwomen are distinctly gayer than their men, but these are 
more depressed. All that is true and saddening, but it should 
not make us, as social observers, forget the appreciable though 
not very heavy per contra on the other side. The well- 
to-do Englishwoman, whether maid, matron, or widow, is, 
if in good average health, a very happily situated person, 
probably much happier than any other kind of person 
either is or has been. She is full of quiet life. She has 
work, either with her studies, her children, or her household, 
just sufficient to take away the sense of uselessness, and not 
sufficient to overtask either her strength or her nerves. She 
has no great dangers to fear, either for herself or others; no 
extreme changes to dread; nothing to call into existence that 
poisonous sense of terror which, in many countries and classes, 
can never have been totally extirpated. She is as safe in her 
drawing-room as if she were in heaven; so safe, that she has 
ceased to regard safety as a pressing condition of happiness, the 
importance of which is, indeed, known only to those who have 
lived in unsafe regions of the world, such as Mexico or 
Connaught. She has good food in plenty; her dress 
never offends her amouwr-propre, or disturbs her sense of 
dignity; she has as much change as she wishes; and 
unless her house is very remote from the haunts of men, a 
sufficiency of varied society, composed of men and women whom 
she likes and understands. Of affection, if she is not very 
unfortunate, she has plenty. Her husband loves her, her 
daughters worship her, her sons depend on her, her friends are 
devoted to her. The father, especially in old age, does not 
gain half from his children that the mother does; nor is he 
half so close to them. He may be respected and cared for, 
but the mother is loved, and followed with a quite separate 
observance, arising partly from affection, and partly from a more 
perfect intimacy. Constantly households are seen in which the 
relation of the daughters to the mother, and often, though in a 
less degree, of the sons, is something quite beautiful, so much of 
genuine feeling, yet so little of the tyranny of feeling is there in it. 
The sheltering of women is to many men a constant preoccupa- 
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ness often wanting in regard to the other duties of life. Of 
friends, the happy woman has enough. We will not attempt to 
decide whether men or women are the more capable of friend- 
ship, but we suspect that the popular opinion on this head has 
very little to justify it, that women are as honest in friendship 
as men, and sorrow for their friends as keenly, and that the 
only difference springs from comparative freedom. Steadfast. 
ness in friendship is only for the free, and women are the less 
free of the two sexes. However that may be, women certainly 
benefit by their friendships more than men. They see their 
friends oftener, enjoy more converse with them, have more time 
for letter-writing, and can cultivate friendship better in a full 
room. They take altogether more trouble about it, and find 
themselves constantly padded in friends when men would be 
comparatively along. The widower, though it is not the custom 
to think so, is far more lonely than the widow. 

It may be said that women thus happily placed often suffer 
from ennui and the want of careers, but is that at all widely true ? 
It is true, of course, of the ambitious, or of those not infre- 
quent women whose intellect is a little too strong for them, 
and wears them as teeth wear growing babies, but the truth 
scarcely covers a wide area. That interestingness of our modern 
world which so strikes M. Renan, affects women at least as 
much asit does men. They hear all that goes on, often with an 
interest quite as keen as that of the actors in the play. They 
read the newspapers, and the last new book, and the talked- 
about article in the Magazines, and appreciate all, with an en- 
joyment which a certain absence of responsibility rather whets 
than destroys. They may not be as keen for politics as men, 
but they are much more interested in political personages ; 
and if their criticism is not as sound, it is often livelier, and 
always more rapidly developed. They are more amused, too, 
by the lighter side of news, by gossip, and by those little 
dramatic stories which experience has taught men to regard 
with an immoveable distrust that takes half the flavour out 
of them. Women so placed, if you will notice, are always a 
little nearer up to the minute with their information than men ; 
and though they may catch up much that is erroneous, rarely 
miss catching the pivot fact. Certainly, they catch enough to 
be interested, and to give them more pleasure from con- 
versation than men, except under favourable circumstances, 
ever obtain. Then they have a hundred occupations which are 
needless, while men have only one,—smoking,—and they all 
have and appreciate the art which Charles II., past-master in 
the arts of pleasure, called his “‘ Sultana-Queen,” the grand art, 
half lost by men, or indulged in only with the lingering sense 
of sin which poisons gladness,—the art of sauntering, Ennui 
is not for such women, nor have they, to counterbalance all 
advantages, much pressing mental trouble. Women think, now- 
a-days, as men think, but their thinking does not oppress them so 
much. They are not so miserable often about causes,”—though 
there are exceptions to this, when the woman’s comparative 
powerlessness to act seems to energise the movement of her 
mind, and she becomes mentally either heroine or fury,—and 
their mental trouble about the creeds takes a somewhat differant 
form, having less suspense of judgment in it, and fewer of those 
recoils which, more, perhaps, than any other mental phenomena, 
pain men tothe bone. To have got so far, and then to feel that 
the next step is impossible, that the barrier cannot be pierced, 
that the chasm cannot be crossed, that there is nothing 
for it but a weary and internally half-ashamed retrogres- 
sion,— women, as we conceive, are freer of that suffering 
than men. And finally, to such women old age is so 
infinitely pleasanter than to men. ‘They miss less the 
physical power they never had; they are not so restless 
under enforced quiet; they are so much more accustomed to 
find themselves limited to a room, a house, a house and garden. 
They feel cossetted by deference, where a man feels only 
that the day of battle for him is over. They are, so far as 
we have observed Society, infinitely better treated ; with 
less rudeness, or, indeed, none at aJl, and with far gentler 
forms of that incessantly hinted expostulation which only 
signifies that the young have gained strength and are 
ruling the world, but which is the burden of the old. And then 
they suffer less. We have no statistics to give, and may be 
utterly mistaken ; but we believe the experienced will bear us 
out when we say that among the old, the wearying disability of 
loss of sight, and the momently recurrent torment of deafness, 
and the wearing pain of rheumatic “ stiffness,” are in the well- 
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to-do classes far less frequent among women than among men. 
Sometimes they areindeed so free from trouble that one asks, with 
some surprise, why Mrs. Oliphant did not put into her sketch of 
Old Lady Mary ” when she reached the next world, an agcount 
of her regret at quitting the quiet happiness of this? She was 
more worried when she got there than she had felt here for a 
quarter of a century. If serenity be the test of happiness, well- 
to-do women in England have far more than their share. 





THE TEDIUM OF TRUTHFULNESS. 
MONG the many make-believes of our civilised society, we 
know of none more hollow than the theory that every 
decent person speaks the truth. We are not obliged, in any 
other direction, to pretend to believe in the faultlessness of our 
friends. We may suppose it possible that they should some- 
times fail in kindness, in generosity, even in justice, without 
insulting them, without necessarily offending them, if they 
have any sense; everything depends upon the manner in 
which a hint at any failure of this nature is expressed. But in 
the case of truth it is the suspicion itself that is unpardonable. 
The only case in which we know of a hero of fiction being allowed 
to express such a doubt occurs in the novel in which a heroine 
of George Sand captivates, among her other lovers, no less‘a 
personage than Frederick the Great, and is asked by him, after 
a statement which fully justifies the query, and with a frank- 
ness no doubt authenticated by plenty of historic precedent, 
—‘Hst-ce vrai, ce que vous avez dit?” Why may ordinary 
mortals never imitate him P They may ask, without offending 
any one but a fool,—Is that just? Why may they never say,— 
Is that true? There is an obvious reason for the difference. 
We must not have two grades of truth in social, as there is in 
civil intercourse ; we must not (it seems to us a misfortune that 
we have done so anywhere), by fencing-off a certain domain in 
which lying is heinous, provide a territory on which it becomes 
venial. This is a very good reason for avoiding an appeal to 
any one to certify the truth of his own words. But so far as it 
becomes an assumption that the assertions of ordinary, respect- 
able people are habitually true, it is a misfortune, for it con- 

ceals the difficulty, and lowers the standard of truth. 

For as we assume that it is an insult to suppose any one has 
said what is not true, we must suppose the ordinary intercourse 
of respectable mankind is truthful, and then we are obliged to 
allow that all sorts of statements wholly at variance with fact 
are not untruthful. There are certain directions in which we 
all recognise that others have a right to correct information, 
and give it them, just as we pay our debts; but this 
is a question of honesty, not of truth. A great Pro- 
testant teacher was indignant with a great Catholic teacher 
for reporting on the title-page of his reply the Protestant’s 
assertion that Catholics were indifferent to truth, without his 
qualification, “for the sake of truth;” and if the charge itself 
had not been repeatedly quoted, word for word, in the reply, we 
should certainly have felt some sympathy with Mr. Kingsley in 
regarding the distinction as an important one. But if he means 
that truth for truth’s sake is a common ideal anywhere, we 
do not agree with him. We need not go among Catholics 
for instances of a false impression conveyed with a good con- 
science ; anybody may observe the phenomenon, who will ask his 
neighbour certain questions which people do ask each other 
surprisingly often. The ordinary standard justifies an answer 
conveying a false impression when the inquirer has no right to 
a true impression, and when a refusal to answer would convey, 
and often exaggerate, the very facts which it is desirable to con- 
ceal. It is not a lie, people think, to say something untrue, 
when you are asked an impertinent question, which a refusal 
to answer would practically answer. Very well, then, find 
some other name for a justifiable untruth, and let us give 
up pretending that we condemn all untruth. The refusal 
to call any statement false unless it is also treacherous or 
dishonest has blurred our moral vision, in leading us to con- 
found two qualities which are perfectly distinct; and whether 
it be right always to tell the truth or not, we are quite sure 
that every one should know when he is telling an untruth. The 
most disastrous falsehoods are those of which the speaker is 
unconscious, and there is at least one person to whom each of 
us should be careful to be absolutely sincere,—himself. 

One of the disadvantages of this pretence that truth is com- 
mon, is that it hides from us the reality that truth is difficult. 
It is allowed by every one to be difficult for “ the lower orders.” 


deal with maids-of-all-work, small shopkeepers, and the like; but 
they are apt to suppose that the difficulty diminishes with every 
rise in life, and vanishes when we lose sight of its struggles and 
sordid miseries. But we avow our own strong suspicion that 
even the Peerage itself does not remove men and women from 
the sphere of this difficulty. “I suppose anybody would tell a 
lie to save a noise,” said a gamekeeper once, we hope with 
some exaggeration of the general objection to what he meant by 
a “noise,” but with substantial accuracy as to the range of 
the temptation to escape many words about a vexed ques- 
tion by some brief, convenient fiction. Truth on any matter 
in which measurement of time and space is inapplicable, 
and in which the issue could not be put into a ques- 
tion answerable by “Yes” or “No,” is distinguished by a 
lamentable want of simplicity, which the artistic mind uncon- 
sciously corrects as it goes along. Indeed, even the inartistic 
mind is driven to feel that life is not long enough for unadulter- 
ated truth. This is one of the allurements to lying that 
moralists have failed to notice; they have remarked on the 
danger, the unpopularity, the general expensiveness of truth, 
but it has, we flatter ourselves, been left to us to point out 
that one of the greatest difficulties in the path of one who 
makes it his habitual aim is that it is so extremely tedious. 


Our discovery must not be attenuated to a mere assertion 
of the well-known fact that truth is prosaic. People should 
learn to bear what is prosaic. Novels are to be had in 
plenty at every book-stall, and nobody has any right to 
demand that we should tax on his behalf at once our imagi- 
nation and our conscience. Truth may be absolutely unin- 
teresting, but it is not necessary that the speaker should 
be anything else. But that he should be tedious, to the extent 
to which truthfulness is tedious, is an evil which we all naturally 
aim at avoiding, without perceiving that, as we succeed, truth 
is insensibly modulated into fiction. Omit everything that 
is tiresome from an anecdote, and you no longer tell it just as 
it happened. Some time ago, one of the readers of a popular 
biography confessed that its hero’s character for truthfulness 
had sunk in his estimation, from the discovery that a trivial 
incident in which he had been a spectator, so that the details 
were fresh in his memory, was so narrated (in the autobiographical 
form) as to put the narrator in a more creditable position than he 
had really occupied. There may have been mixed motives at 
work, but we have no doubt that the change was due mainly to 
the fact that the incident actually told in two lines would, if 
given exactly as it happened, have occupied five or six. The desire 
to narrate a trifling incident briefly is quite enough of an induce- 
ment to drop all those explanatory parentheses which make any 
fragment from history accurate, while the mere effort to 
give a central interest to any little incident in which one 
has been an actor insensibly tends to increase the import- 
ance of one’s own part in it. If our conduct, as Fielding 
happily says, comes filtered from our own lips, our importance 
always comes from the same source slightly magnified; and 
this instinct by which we avoid whatever dilutes and enfeebles 
interest, does no more than sweep a clear space for the per- 
sonality—be it our own or another’s—which we aim at bringing 
out in all its distinctness. All this is true of mere narrative, 
but when we come to the world of opinion, though on the one 
hand the temptations of egotism are less, the necessities of 
limitation are, on the other, very much greater. We might, 
perhaps, get a hearer to attend to what we have done, but where 
is one who will hear us out, if we attempt on any subject not 
perfectly simple to explain all we think P And so we choose, 
naturally and rightly, the part of opinion that our hearer 
will listen to, and express that, and nothing more. It is 
impossible to say that these fragments of our belief, as they 
are transferred to another mind, are either false or true. 
They certainly appear extremely inconsistent if two hearers 
compare them. Suppose, for instance, that two guests at 
a dinner party, one a Liberal and one a Conservative, con- 
secutively ask a third what he thinks of a speech just made 
by Mr. Gladstone. He tries to select from the complicated 
feelings with which he regards it some one with which, on each 
occasion, he knows his hearer is in sympathy—or possibly some 
one with which he knows him to be in strong antagonism, for 
sometimes we wish to wave our banner—but at any rate, some 
feeling which he knows will be speedily intelligible to his 
hearer. “I think it a very fine speech,” he replies, let us 
say on the amiable theory, to the Liberal; and on the same 
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to find something which may form the basis of a real discussion’ 
and says “that it did not appear to him very well adapted for 
its object.” Anu interruption occurs, and these words remain as 
a summary of his entire view in the mind of his hearer, who 
next day communicates it to the Liberal inquirer. “So your 
warmest Liberals confess that Gladstone’s speech was a very 
poor production,” he exclaims, repeating, as he thinks, “ X’s” 
opinion with perfect accuracy. The indignant protest leads to 
arepetition of the little dialogue, and “‘ X ” being proved to have 
said to a Liberal that Mr. Gladstone has made a very fine speech, 
and to a Conservative that the same speech was very poor (and 
very likely his last hearer is ready to swear that that was the 
exact expression he used), is set down asa humbug, and if either 
of his hearers is a man of rank or position, as a snob into the 
bargain. Yet all the while he has expressed with perfect 
sincerity the only part of his opinion that he felt could be truly 
expressed to either hearer, without an amount of tedium 
that neither of them would have endured.. If he had 
occupied the two hours of dinner with a delineation of his 
views as they abutted on Liberal territory, and taken up the 
rest of the evening with the opposite facade, he might have 
combined the broken fragments of his opinion in a coherent 
whole, and escaped the suspicion of insincerity. But what 
mortal host would ever have made him welcome to his 
threshold againP A man who gave his opinions like the 
American orator, with the proviso that “if you do not ap- 
prove of them, gentlemen, they can be changed,” might 
contribute so much wit, or fancy, or good spirits, or social 
pleasantness of some kind to the banquet, that he should always 
find a place there; but a speaker who poured forth his political 
views from the first spoonful of soup to the last spoonful of 
ice would not be redeemed from abhorrence, if his reasonings 
might be bound up with the speeches of Burke without our 
discovering the difference. And observe that this discrepancy 
cannot be set down to a mere wish to be in sympathy with the 
person one is addressing. The principle on which one selects a 
fragment of one’s opinion for expression is quite distinct from 
the fact that a small fragment has to be selected, and the moral 
of our fable would be just the same, if we suppose the speaker 
animated by antagonism, instead of by sympathy. If he felt 
himself, as many people do, a Conservative among Liberals, and 
a Liberal among Conservatives—or (to express our meaning in 
a form which-itself becomes more tedious the moment it becomes 
more accurate) if he felt that the necessary truth for a Radical 
was that all harmless things should be preserved, so far as they 
were rooted in the past; and for a Conservative, that all harmful 
‘things should be destroyed, although they were rooted in the 
past—he might be convicted of just as much insincerity, when 
the two came to compare his answers to the same question. It 
is the fact that truth is a relation between hearer and speaker, 
aud not that that relation must be one of sympathy, which 
forces us, in speaking to different people, to use different 
language. 


And if we feel this necessity in matters which, like political 
qnestions, are regarded by a great number of people from 
the same point of view, however unintelligible is that point 
of view to others, we shall feel it much more pressingly in 
matters of personal interest and difficulty. It is true that these 
are, for the most part, subjects on which nobody has any right 
to ask questions; but it is surprising how often they sin in this 
way, and even when there is very little temptation. The 
most impertinent questions are asked every day, by people 
who are not the least impertinent, and who care extremely little 
about the answers. Most of our readers, we should imagine, 
had been asked some time or other how some marriage 
in their immediate connection was liked, and had not the 
slightest compunction in answering untruly. After all, what 
they avoid in amiable fiction merely has its place supplied by 
unamiable fiction. Suppose the hearer is informed of the fact 
that the marriage has been opposed as long as possible, he 
would often go away with an even more fallacious impression 
-of the real state of the case between the two families about to 
be connected. Perhaps the best punishment for asking im- 
pertinent questions would be, in many cases, the extreme 
tedium of listening to their answers, only that the school- 
master’s commonplace, “It hurts me more than it hurts you,” 
would be true of the person obliged to inflict it. To have 
to listen, with such an appearance of decent interest as could 
hardly be withheld, to the mixed feelings which are occasioned 


regret in a feeling that we may truly describe as satisfaction, of 
heartfelt joy in a feeling that we are obliged to avow as regret, 
might perhaps make an impertinent questioner think twice 


before he dropped out his vapid queries again. But more 
valuable things than his patience would have to be sacrificed, 
and these sinners, we fear, must be left unpunished, if the only 
resources in the hand of justice consist of the tediousness of 
truth. 

It is not only in answer to a question, however, that we are 
from this reason forced into untruth. Even the forms in which we 
are obliged to express our most spontaneous feelings are sometimes 
untruthful, unless they are intolerably lengthy. “I envy you 
your happiness,” we exclaim; and nothing is more unlike envy 
than the feeling with which we regard the relation or possession. 
Now, try to translate the feeling which we thus shortly express 
into something that is not misleading. “The sight of your 
happiness brings vividly before me an appreciation of the im- 
portance and value of those circumstances on which it depends, 
and a wish to partake in them, if it were possible without 
diminishing your share in them.” We beg our reader’s pardon 
for illustrating our theme so forcibly; but let him try his hand, 
if he is dissatisfied with our attempt. He will find that there is 
no short way of suggesting this truth, but by saying what is 
false. And in this case, the falsehood seems to us particularly 
unfortunate. Our words react on our feelings, and it is a moral 
disaster to bring the tainting word envy so near the purest 
emotions of our nature. The sight of the blessings which we 
do not share may raise the purest or the most ignoble feelings 
in our heart; the tediousness of truth, or the poverty of lan- 
gnage, forces us to use one expression for both, and so, to some 
extent, actually to confuse them. 

It may be objected to the above remarks that falsehood may 
be very tedious, as well as truth. It cannot be asserted, indeed, 
that any form of error is secured from tedium. The most hetero- 
dox doctrine, the most untrustworthy history, even the most 
insincere statement about the speaker, may all be made 
extremely wearisome; we may yawn over the most inaccurate 
information, and under the most unsound theology. But the 
union of error and tedium is the result of mere superfluity of 
naughtiness. The fair virgin Truth is wooed assiduously by 
this worthy bore; go where she may, he is not far off, those 
who seek her must perforce put up with at least a sight of him. 
But that flaunting damsel Error, if she appears in his company, 
must seek him out; he never forces himself upon her, has, in 
fact, no lurking tenderness for her whatever. Error may be 
tedious, but truth must be. At least, it can only escape 
the danger on one of two conditions; it must con- 
cern matters of actual measurement and physical obser- 
vation, or it must be spoken by a man of genius. It 
may be conveyed in a compendious form, we presume, to the 
mathematician, the physicist, the statistician; but the moment 
you try to tell truths that are interesting to human beings as 
such, the moment you aim at truth about character, you enter 
on ground where truth without tedium is the privilege of genius. 
We have no intention of apologising for the falsehoods of those 
gifted beings who can put the truth in a small compass. We 
should have as little mercy for a man of distinguished 
literary power who left a false impression on his hearers, as 
for a great general who fought a duel, Literary fame is 
as much a guarantee of the power of conveying one’s 
meaning as military fame is of courage; the possessor of 
the first is as guilty if he fails to use his power, as is the 
second if he make use of such an opportunity as a challenge 
to assert it. But the rank and file of humanity have the choice, 
in almost all the occurrences of life where truth is the least 
difficult, of such tedium as we have—not, we fear, without an 
appreciable amount of practical illustration—suggested to the 
reader, or of falsehood. Which alternative a rigid standard of 
rightness would sanction, we have not attempted to decide; we 
merely record our own belief that, as a matter of fact, it is 
impossible to combine both. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—»——_. 


THE APATHY CONCERNING MR. PLIMSOLL’S 
CLIENTS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—The youngest of your readers must recall] the indignation 
stirred up by Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation against the interested or 
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ficed, and perhaps some among the most experienced may be in- 
clined to regard the mere fact that such indignation has existed, 
and has been allayed, as a guarantee for the present impossibility 
of the carelessness or the crime by which it was stirred up. 
Such a confidence must have been rudely shaken by the late 
Memorandum of the Board of Trade, must have been hopelessly 
shattered by the storm which that Memorandum has excited. 
We learn from the first, that shipwreck, meaning to the sailor 
death, or such disaster and hardship as would be more terrible 
to contemplate than a violent death, may, to the owner of the 
vessel, mean enormous gain. We learn from the second, that 
the effort to separate one man’s misery from another man’s 
advantage, so that it shall be the interest of no one to do wrong, 
meets with the most resolute opposition from those whom it 
would protect from this temptation. That no such protection 
now exists is absolutely certain. In consequence of the diffi- 
culty of bringing the responsibility home to individuals, and the 
facility afforded to those on whom such responsibility rests to 
contract themselves out of its legal consequences, the punish- 
ment of fraud is almost impossible. ‘The dishonesty which 
sacrifices a cheap cargo to an enormous insurance, the murder- 
ous cruelty which throws in the lives of the crew as an item not 
worthy considering, may be rare, as the Tiines, with a curious 
suggestion of what it regards as the animus of the Board of 
Trade, tells us that this body “ confesses’ it to be; but surely 
the question for legislators is not whether any form of lucrative 
crime is common, but whether it is punishable. The Board of 
Trade has demonstrated that this particular crime has been 
committed with impunity and with advantage,—surely nothing 
more is necessary to justify fresh legislation. 

The controversy has been, so far, regarded with a curious 
apathy, when we remember what is at stake, and how keenly 
the stake was realised by the public but a few years ago. Every 
one who in any degree enters into what it means, must regard 
this apathy with profound regret. But the special point to which 
I would now call the attention of your readers is the growing 
danger of which the controversy is an illustration. In every class 
bound together by common interests and corporate responsibility, 
the sense of interest is heightened by the association, the sense 
of responsibility is lowered. It is marvellous to reflect on the 
chasm that separates the acts a man can bring himself to do, from 
those he can bring himself to palliate, ignore, or defend, There 
is no bond which unites men which is not liable to this danger ; 
every one must have seen something of it in. family life, every 
one must see much of it in national history; but in the life of a 
family or a nation certain noble elements come in, which to some 
extent counterbalance the danger. A family or a nation is a 
unity in a high sense, it has an organic life, it is founded in 
bonds we did not choose and cannot break, it is part of a great 
order, associated with the foundations of duty. In an assem- 
blage of men bound together by their interests, even taking this 
word in its best sense, there is nothing of this. There are all 
the dangers of family selfishness and national selfishness, and 
none of the safeguards which attend both. When a profession or 
a trade discovers that somebody says the men who compose it 
are “worse, very much worse, than they are,” even the 
gocd men among them are apt to refuse to recognise that 
every profession contains a few bad men, and a great many 
weak men. We want a healthier public opinion to protect us 
against this danger. We need a far more resolute refusal on the 
part of the public to accept the alternative that any class or pro- 
fession whatever is composed either of good men or of bad men 
a far stronger perception of the fact that nothing is necessary 
beyond the discovery that a class or a profession presents a par- 
ticular temptation to its members, in order to form a basis for 
legislation with regard to that temptation. The best men in 
every class ought to welcome the enactments which defend their 
average brethren from the temptations of the worst.—I am, Sir, 
&e., sh. W. 








THE COMING REFORM BILL. 
[To Tue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Among the suggestions with regard to the approaching 
Reform Bill thrown out by your various correspondents, there 
are one or two points which seem to have escaped notice. Pos- 
sibly their practical application may be found difficult, and the 
more so because they look so simple and so easy to mere outside 
lookers-on of the Parliamentary struggle. 

In the first place, it seems of much importance to many that 
those old landmarks, the 40s. freeholders and the like, should 





be retained; but the difficulty is how to reconcile them with 
the reformer’s cry for residential qualification. A compromise, 
as usual, must be looked for, and I venture to suggest that the 
solution might be found in having one polling-day for counties 
and boroughs throughout the Three Kingdoms. Naturally, most 
electors would vote where they lived, but those whose politica} 
ardour was such as to carry them from one district to another 
where they had qualifications would not be deprived of their 
time-honoured privileges. To this proposition, the extension of 
the hours of polling in all constituencies, on Sir Charles Dilke’s 
plan, and a largely increased number of polling-places, would 
be necessary adjuncts. It is absurd to suppose, with our means 
of communication, that a system which prevails in every Con- 
tinental country might not be adopted here; and it is useless 
to shut our eyes to the fact that under the present system, the 
results of the first two or three days’ polling exercise a very 
undue and irrational influence over the remainder of the electoral 
period. The desire to be on the winning side is natural and 
wide-spread, and, in spite of their proverbial “ doggedness,” 
Englishmen are not always ready to fight an uphill game of 
which the prize is intangible, and remote. 

The other point is connected with the Irish “ Nationalist ” 
difficulty, and the remedy proposed demands, I am well aware, 
a frank and honourable understanding between the two great 
Parliamentary Parties. Both sides, however, profess—and 
doubtless with truth—that they are animated solely by patriotic 
motives ; and both parties admit, more or less openly, that in 
the predominating influence of the Irish Nationalist or Parnellite 
party lies a realdanger to constitutional government. This danger 
might surely be lessened by a just application to Ireland of 
whatever redistribution scheme (to be founded presumably upon 
population, wealth, and area) may be proposed for England and 
Scotland. The Parnellites claim the power of returning seventy 
or eighty supporters at the next election, and no one, I sup- 
pose, doubts either their power or their right to do so. But 
a good many people who have no irrational fear or dislike of 
the Nationalist programme, and who cordially welcome its 
advocacy by constitutional means, are still of opinion that its 
representatives hold a somewhat too marked influence in an 
assembly which professes to represent the aggregate wants and 
wishes of the nation. Supposing, for the sake of argument, that 
four-fifths of the inhabitants of Ireland endorse Mr. Parnell’s 
views, is he not justified in looking for eighty supporters from the 
present allotment of seats to that country ? and in that case 
would not the representatives of four millions of the population 
exercise an over-preponderating influence in a body which re- 
presents thirty-five millions? The actual number of seats to be 
allotted to Ireland can be mathematically settled as soon as the 
basis of redistribution is made known, and it is to be hoped 
that the most even-handed justice will regulate the treatment 
of all the Three Kingdoms of the Union. To insure this, however, 
it, will be requisite for both Liberals and Conservatives to refrain 
awhile from bidding against one another for the Irish Vote, 
upon the illusory value of which as a stable factor in the politics 
of either party both are agreed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LioneL G. Rosinson, 





RELIGIOUS TEACHING AT OXFORD. 

(To THE EpiToR-OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “ Oxoniensis,” raises a larger ques- 
tion than he seems to know, and furnishes an answer which he 
seems not toobserve. The question is, “ How can a University, 
national in the broadest sense, and, therefore, necessarily eman- 
cipated from the distinctive religious tenets of any denomina- 
tion of Christians, continue to be a teacher of ‘true religion,’ 
as well as of ‘sound learning’ ?” 

The answer is given in the admission of “ Oxoniensis” him- 
self. A certain party deplored the Act of 1871 as the death- 
blow to religion in Oxford; here is your correspondent saying, and 
saying very truly, that “parish churches ...... have a more 
numerous attendance of Undergraduates than was ever known 
before.” I can say the same of other Churches which are not 
parish churches. The Oxford of to-day, to some extent freed 
from the narrowness ard exclusiveness which were once her 
pride, is incomparably more serious, more earnest, more pro- 
foundly religious, than the Oxford of undisputed clerical pre- 
dominance and artificial tests and subscriptions. 

When will men of your correspondent’s school learn that the 
Spirit of God is the guarantee of religion, and not a number of 
antiquated restrictions, or a series of Articles which represent 
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mainly the deserted lines of valuable, but long-forgotten con- 
¢roversies P 

There is much which I should like to say in reference to a 
recent contest in Convocation, but your readers must be growing 
weary of that incredible “storm in a teapot.” Of this larger 
issue, incidentally raised, they will not, I trust, grow weary, 
until English Churchmen, following your lead, have learnt that 
“ where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ;” and, further, 
that “ where the Spirit of the Lord is,” there is the all-sufficient 
and the sole guarantee not only of religion, but of orthodoxy in 
faith.—I am, Sir, &c., 


New College, Oxford, January 1st. Rosert F. Horton. 





MR. PLUNKET ON THE IRISH FRANCHISE. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’’) 
Sir,—I have only to-day found time to read tho Spectator of 
the 22nd inst., but I hope it is not too late to point out a very 
serious misapprehension of an important part of Mr. Plunket’s 
Shrewsbury speech contained in your short note on it. 

You say, “ What Mr. Plunket really argued for, is to hide 
from ourselves, so far as we can, the real condition of popular 
opinion in Ireland, and to keep Ireland misrepresented or un- 
represented, while we accord a full and fair representation to 
England and Scotland ;” but Mr. Plunket gave figures of un- 
doubted correctness to show that between Protestants and edu- 
eated and propertied Catholics there were a million and a half, or 
upwards of a third of the population of Ireland, opposed to Mr. 
Parnell and his policy; and that this million and a half, which 
has, with the present franchise, something like its share of 
representation, would, with a reduced franchise, and without re- 
distribution, be able to return less than one-tenth of the Mem- 
bers; so that, in addition to all other serious practical objections 
to the reduction of the Irish franchise at the present time, it 
would cause this country to be much more seriously misrepre- 
sented, and a more numerous and important class to be unre- 
presented, than’the present arrangement. 

Everything hitherto said and written in favour of the inclu- 
sion of Ireland in the coming Reform Bill seems to me to go 
directly against Burke’s maxim that, “The circumstances are 
what render every civil and political scheme beneficial or 
noxious.” Every one of the circumstances which makes an 
enlarged franchise at present desirable in England is either 
absent or reversed in Ireland. Surely the argument that you 
will deprive Mr. Pafnell and his followers of a grievance is 
childish, in the face of their recent speeches.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. pe F. Montcomery. 

Blessingbourne, Fivemiletown, Ireland, December 28th, 1883. 


[We have never urged the argument suggested in the last 
sentence. We have urged that to give Ireland as fair a repre- 
sentation as England, will deprive Ireland of a real grievance, 
which is a very different thing from depriving Mr. Parnell of 
one. Our correspondent’s objection appears to be aimed at a 
mere extension of the franchise, without suitable and just re- 
distribution. But we contend for that extension with a suitable 
and just redistribution of seats. And that this shall be applied 
fairly to Ireland, the Liberals and Conservatives may properly 
<ombine to insist.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE BROADHURST PROPOSAL. 
[To tHe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—Will you permit me, without at all controverting your 
forcible arguments against Mr. Broadhurst’s proposal, to call 
attention to another aspect of the question involved? The 
greater part of modern London is built on land leased by the 
freeholder, as he is commonly called, to the builder for terms 
varying from ninety-nine to eighty years, or even less. This 
terminable character of the builder’s interest directly and power- 
fully discourages the erection of substantial and durable build- 
ings. While an owner in perpetuity may reasonably believe that 
buildings of that description will pay him best in the long-run, 
the London builder knows that every shilling he expends in 
giving to his building a durability extending beyond the term 
of his lease is to him a shilling lost. It is true that building 
leases contain stipulations more or less stringent as to the class 
of buildings to be erected, the thickness of wails, quality of 
materials, and so forth. I believe that in good streets, upon 
some great building estates, these stipulations are so strict in 
themselves, and so carefully enforced, that none but buildings of 


estates, it is notoriously.the very reverse. The attempt to force 
builders to build better than it is their own interest to build cone 
tinually breaks down. Sometimes, indeed, a higher ground-rent 
is got from the builder, by not putting him upon too strict cons 
ditions. But whatever be the conditions, it is constantly hap- 
pening, as everybody knows that, whether by the negligence of 
the landlord, or by the default of the agents he employs to repre- 
sent him, materials and workmanship of the most inferior kind 
are used in the construction of even highly-rented London 
houses. 

All this is bad enough, to start with, but a worse evil remains. 
When the lease has run, as is the case with thousands of Lon- 
don leases now subsisting, to within fifteen or twenty years of 
its termination, everything like thorough or substantial repara- 
tion, however urgently needed, becomes a dead loss to the lease- 
holder. He could not repay himself for any considerable outlay 
within the term that remains to him. He may be under 
covenants which compel him to do something, but ejectment 
for breach of covenant to repair can be avoided by doing very 
little. On the other hand, until the actual termination of the 
lease, the freeholder or ground landlord can do nothing either. 
If the ruinous buildings belonged to a single owner, they would 
probably either be substantially repaired, or pulled down and 
replaced by new ones. What happens under the present system 
is, that the buildings remain more or less in a state of dilapida- 
tion until the lease runs out, and are let during the intervening 
years for whatever they will fetch in that condition. I have 
little doubt that many of the ruinous slums, of which such 
frightful accounts have been made public lately, would be found, 
if the matter were inquired into, to be held for short remnants 
of expiring leases. If so, until the leases run out, their substan 
tial reparation by the owners is ont of the question. 

There is no hardship in all this upon London builders. Having 
grown up under the system, and being mostly men of little 
capital, they like it. It enables them to get possession of land 
to build on without paying anything down. The hardship falls 
on the public, for so long as the present system lasts, so long 
will substantial, durable, and well-finished houses be compara 
tively unknown in London. It is not under any such system of 
ownership as this that the admirably-built cities to be seen in 
many countries of Europe have been erected. Nor does the 
system prevail universally even in our own country. In Man- 
chester, for instance, men are too shrewd to build on the London 
plan, and grants of building land are made in perpetuity, sub- 
ject to a fixed annual rent. I believe the same custom prevails 
throughout Scotland. I may add, that it is quite possible to 
grant land in England in perpetuity, subject to covenants that 
it shall not be used for purposes thought detrimental to the 
value of adjoining land. 

A system of building leases incompatible with solid and sub- 
stantial building surely constitutes a crying public evil. Ido 
not mean to say that Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill is the best attain- 
able remedy. It seems clear from your statement of its pro- 
visions that it stands in need, at all events, of most important 
modifications. But that it is the duty of the Legislature, on 
grounds of public policy, to deal with the question, and to pro- 
vide for the extinction by the best means attainable of a system 
of ownership injurious to the public interest, I confidently 
suggest.—I am, Sir, &c., A Retimrep CoNvEYANCER. 





MR. PARNELL’S ATTITUDE. 

[To tHE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘SprcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It will materially assist in understanding Mr. Parnell’s 
attitude towards the murders and other outrages perpetrated 
by the agents of the National party in Ireland, if it be kept in 
mind that he evidently looks upon them as necessary evils, 
without which Irish grievances would not obtain attention. 
And, unfortunately, too good a foundation for this view has 
been furnished by the selfish and unscrupulous disregard of 
Irish complaints by the English people, until desperate 
men carried the war they waged against authority into 
England itself. Of course, it is different now; but this 
does not prevent Mr. Parnell and his party looking upon 
those who suffer for their crimes as martyrs in a good 
cause, and upon the Coercion Act as a restraint upon that 
licence necessary to wring concessions from an unfeeling and 
unjust dominion. The remedy is not in “a firm and unwaver- 
ing policy of repression,” as one of the House of Lords recom- 
mended ; but, as you say, in a more tenacious adherence to the 
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demands, which have arisen in the rebound from the depressed 
state the Irish were in, may by degrees die out.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Amroth, December 31st, 1883. A. Boyte. 





INSTINCT. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Sir John Lubbock’s letter, suggesting the possibility of 
inducing intelligent dogs to communicate their wishes to us, is 
very interesting to me, because some years ago I had an oppor- 
tunity, under the most favourable circumstances, of devoting a 
considerable time to the subject. I worked as the practical man, 
in conjunction with a French friend, an enthusiast. He was a 
scientific breeder of poodles, who had bred his dogs in and in, 
and in and out, and in every way, among the wisest of the wise. 

I was recovering from an illness, and I have no doubt that 
my cure was hastened by the antics of one, which was certainly 
the survivor of all the fittest. He was a tall, earnest-looking, 
pied dog, whose mother my friend, at a heavy price, and after a 
haggle of days, had bought of a showman in a fair at Toulouse. 
We taught this Solomon without difficulty to put by, un- 
prompted, a*hat and stick, to feel my pulse, to shake his head, 
—all the airs and graces of my kind but pompous physician. 
But when we came to the choice of medicines, he failed. It was 
a trial of the sense of colour. Three bottles were wrapped up 
in red, light-blue, and black cloth respectively. M. le Médecin, 
as we called him, and half-a-dozen others, proved themselves, 
after an exercise of the greatest patience on their part and on 
ours, to be absolutely colour-blind. This experiment, and many 
analogous ones, may, of course, be rejected by Sir John Lubbock, 
as attempts to teach, not to learn. 

But besides these, we gave the dogs every chance in the class 
of experiments to which Sir John Lubbock has begun to devote 
his attention. We sometimes flattered ourselves that we were 
approaching a little success, but we always found that it had no 
permanence. In moments of inspiration, M. le Médecin seemed 
to distinguish intellectually between a card inscribed with a 
long demand, and another with a single word. He never, after 
the first day or two, brought up a blank card; but neither he 
nor any of his companions could permanently distinguish 
between the natures of the simple wishes which we endeavoured 
to induce them to express,—‘‘ mangeons,” “ buvons,” “ allons 
faire un tour.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. O’Suea. 





SAMUEL PALMER’S “ECLOGUES OF VIRGIL.” 

(Io THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—After Mr. Hamerton’s letter in your impression of last 
week, further comment from me may seem superfluous; but 
although so ably defended, I must ask your permission to say a 
parting word. “Critics,” says your reviewer, “are scarcely to 
be blamed too severely for accepting as matters of fact the state- 
ments of the author of the work which they are criticising.” I 
must frankly express my regret for the oversight to which he is 
alluding, but that is scarcely the point at issue. Should not 
one who is appointed to instruct “the public who are unlearned 
in art matters,” in writing of an illustration referred to by the 
author in two conflicting statements, be learned enough to judge 
for himself which of them is right? Warned by the incon- 
sistency, should he not be able to avoid so great a blunder as 
the confounding a photogravure fac-simile of a pen-and-ink 
drawing with an etching ? 

The charge of failing power has been answered. For my 
part, I will bow to the judgment which includes among the 
plates contemptuously dismissed as being “of no value as works 
of art” a finished etching by Samuel Palmer; but touching the 
second illustration of the first eclogue, your reviewer must 
pardon me if I repeat what I have already said. Having too 
readily accepted a misstatement about one plate, he is cautious 
in taking my word for the fact that I worked for three weeks 
upon another. But can a person whose knowledge of the sub- 
ject is so limited that he is unable to distinguish between an 
etching and a photogravure, be quite competent to give an ew 
cathedra opinion upon the extent to which a photogravure has 
been retouched? Because he fails to discover in the plate “ any 
trace of an etching-needle,” your reviewer asks if I am “ con- 
fusing” it with the next. Can it be possible that he is 
ignorant of facts upon which a copper-plate printer’s apprentice 
could enlighten him,—ignorant that, besides the needle, en- 
gravers use the burin, the scraper, and the burnisher ? 

My reply to the amusing but rather querulous inquiry, why, 








if I did work upon that plate for three weeks, I did not say so, 
is,—why should I? No doubt, it would be kinder to some 
critics not only to label each illustration as your reviewer recom- 
mends, but to append a register of the time it took, for it might 
save them from the horns of some very unpleasant dilemma. 

The issue of the matter seems to me to have as much to do 
with the critic as the criticised. Authors and editors would be 
weak, indeed, who either asked or expected mercy, but they 
have a right to justice. Shall the award of praise and blame, 
the duty of instructing the unlearned in Art matters, of en- 
couraging genuine work, and condemning empiricism, be 
entrusted to judges incompetent to sift the evidence on either 
side, and ignorant of the technicalities involved? Is it just for 
a critic to pronounce an unfavourable verdict on the result of 
labour the difficulty of which he has no means of guessing, nay, 
almost to impute dishonesty to the publishers, on the strength 
of an inspection admittedly superficial, and certainly unskilled ? 
—I an, Sir, &e., 


Farnborough, Kent, January 1st. A. H. Patmer. 





TOURNAMENTS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I troubled you some little time back with a letter about 
Beards. Let me now trouble you with one about Tournaments. 
In the article on “ Athletic Games,” in your number of Decem- 
ber 15th, 1883, I find this, to me, very strange statement :— 
“The tournaments of the Middle Ages were not introduced into 
England till the age of chivalry, the brilliant period of the 
Edwards, when medieval art and literature were at their highest, 
the days of the completion of Westminster Abbey, and of the 
writing of the ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ ” 

This last definition, the “ writing of the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ ” 
comes nearer to a definite date than any of the others. It fixes 
the time intended to a date a good deal earlier than the com- 
pletion of the present Westminster Abbey late in the fifteenth 
century. I assume that what is meant is that tournaments 
were not known in England till the fourteenth century. But 
there is no doubt that they were well known in England in the 
twelfth century, and possibly earlier. I traced their history in 
the twelfth century in the fifth volume of ‘“ The Norman Con- 
quest,” pp. 488-489. They began in England in 1139; they 
went on during the anarchy ; they were forbidden by Henry IL., 
and were again encouraged by Richard I. In Henry II.’s days 
those who wanted to play at such dangerous games had to go 
across to France; as, long after, those who wanted to fight 
duels went across either to France or Belgium. 

Tournaments were known on the mainland long before 1139. 
One Geoffrey of Preuilli, whose death in 1066 is recorded in 
most of the Angevin chronicles, has the credit of inventing 
them. (See Ducange in “Torneamentum.”) And since I wrote the 
fifth volume of the Norman Conquest, I lighted on a curious 
story, which suggests, though it does not prove, that tournaments 
may have made their way into England even during the life-time 
of their inventor. In the History of the Counts of Guines, 
in the twenty-fourth volume of Pertz, p. 604, will be found 
the adventures of the elder Arnold Lord of Ardres. (On the 
Lords of Ardres I wrote an article in the British Quarterly 
Review, January, 1880.) Arnold was specially skilful in the 
tourney ; he went into many lands to show his skill; as a spe- 
cial favourite of Count Eustace of Boulogne, he often visited 
England, and was well received by Edward the Confessor. It 
is not directly said that he practised the tourney in England, 
but all this looks very much like it. Tournaments may have 
flourished, like other French fashions, in the early years of the 
Confessor, so that it may be literally true, after all, that they 
came in in the brilliant period of the Edwards, the days of 
the first completion of Westminster Abbey. But, if so, we 
must suppose that the good sense of Harold, of William the 
Great, and of Henry I., none of them rulers likely to allow any 
such folly, stopped them, as Henry II. did afterwards. Only, 
why did they not appear in the special “ age of chivalry,” the 
days of William the Red ? 

While I am among warlike weapons, may I also call attentiom 
to Dr. Schliemann’s amazing assertion, that the sword was un- 
known to the English before King William came into England P 
To any one who knows the songs of Maldon, Sherstone, and 
Assandiin, the Englishman of that day without his sword seems 
as the Macedonian without his sarissa, or the Roman without 
his pilum. I am ashamed to quote the endless passages which 
set before us the sword as the special weapon of Brihtnoth and 
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pth the Eadmunds. The Tapestry shows that it was used even 
om Senlac, though by that time it had for the most part given 
way to the Danish axe. 


When Dr. Schliemann goes out of his way to make such an 
astounding misstatement as this out of his own department, 
one begins to put less faith in him in his own department. But 
in that department he may, I suppose, be left to the care of Mr. 
Jebb.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Somerleaze, Wells, December 17th. Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 


POETRY. 
a ielesain 
POETRY AND THE POOR. 


TE world is very beautiful!” I said, 
As yesterday, beside the brimming stream, 
Glad and alone, I watched the tremulous gleam 
Slant thro’ the wintry wood, green-carpeted 
With moss and fern and curving bramble-spray, 
And bronze the thousand russet margin-reeds, 
And in the sparkling holly glint and play, 
And kindle all the briar’s flaming seeds. 











“ The world is very horrible !”’ I sigh, 
As, in my wonted ways, to-day I thread 
Chill streets, deformed with dim monotony, 
Hiding strange mysteries of unknown dread,— 
The reeking court, the breathless fever-den, 
The haunts where things unholy throng and brood ; 
Grim crime, the fierce despair of strong-armed men, 
Child-infamy, and shameless womanhood. 


And men have looked upon this piteous thing— 
Blank lives uavisited by beauty’s spell— 

And said, “ Let be: it is not meet to bring 
Dreams of sweet freedom to the prison-cell. 
Sing them no songs of things all bright and fair, 
Paint them no visions of the glad and free, 

Lest with purged sight their miseries they see, 
And, thro’ vain longings, pass to blank despair.” 


O brother, treading ever darkening ways, 
O sister, whelmed in ever deepening care, 
Would God we might unfold before your gaze 
Some vision of the pure, and true, and fair ! 
Better to know, tho’ sadder things be known, 
Better to see, tho’ tears half blind the sight, 
Than thraldom to the sense, and heart of stone, 
And horrible contentment with the night. 


Oh! bring we then all sweet and gracious things 
To touch the lives that lie so chill and drear, 
That they may dream of some diviner sphere, 

Whence each soft ray of love and beauty springs. 

Each good and perfect gift is from above ; 

And there is healing for Earth’s direst woes ; 

God hath unsealed the springs of light and love, 
To make the desert blossom as the rose. 


W. Watsuam Beprorp. 





THE TWO RIVERS. 


SUGGESTED BY “WORDSWORTH’S RIVER DUDDON, WITH 
CHATTOCK’S ETCHINGS.” 

Unto one stream alone may Duddon yield, 
While, from her mountain sources to the sea, 
She speeds along, voiceful of poesy, 

With all her loveliness in verse reveal’d. 

Avon, from battlefield to battlefield— 

Naseby, and Eévesholm, and Tewkesbury— 
Flows on in slow and sad solemnity, 

Her record with the blood of Patriots seal’d. 

But not for this we linger by her shore, 

And love the fragrance of her flowery meads: 
The mighty Bard, who never named her name, 
Her gentle course with living beauty feeds, 

Bids all the world her wanderings explore, 

And her partake of his immortal fame. 


Hersert New. 





ye 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AT THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
Tue Grosvenor Gallery opened the doors of its Winter Exhibi- 
tion on Monday last with a large and representative collection 
of paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which is likely to prove the 
most popular of the winter picture shows. The collection consists 
almost entirely of portraits, there being but two or three nude 
figure subjects, and one landscape. The last mentioned, by the 
way, is most interesting, and seems to show that the artist might 
have been almost equally great in this department of painting, 
had he chosen to depict Nature, instead of the fashionable 
world. ‘“ The fashionable world ”—that’s the main point of the 
matter—hints at Sir Joshua’s strength and weakness, explains 
his popularity, and defines his position. A great artist 
and a Court favourite; a splendid painter and a fashionable 
man; too much acquainted with every one to be very intimate 
with any; too much accustomed to the condéscensions and 
patronage of the nobles, to have much sympathy with those of 
his own class. Looking over this collection of pictures, we are 
struck by nothing so much as the essential snobbishness of con- 
ception which is shown in so many of them; and this is the more 
manifest, and perhaps almost more repulsive, when it is allied 
to such splendid painting, and to colour which we must (in 
many cases) go back to the old Venetian masters to find 
equalled. 
“Weak human nature dearly loves a lord,”’ 


and in this respect, Reynolds must at heart have been as weak 
as water. It is not only that he delights in painting lords and 
ladies, and all the silk and satin accessories of wealth and dignity, 
but that he contrives to import an element of fashion and 
fashionable life into nearly every picture. It is strange to see 
how strong is this quality of his mind, and how it even affects 
his conception when he is painting a nude figure. Look at the 
large and very beautiful work entitled ‘‘Cymon and Iphigenia,” 
in the east gallery, and notice how the whole delicacy of the 
picture is destroyed, by the principal figure having a little curl 
of hair above the ear, which looks as if it had been arranged by 
the Court hair-dresser. It gives the sleeping figure that look 
which is so fatal to any painting of the nude,—the look of being 
not so much naked, as widressed. 

It is strange to see this quality of snobbishness appearing 
and disappearing in the various works in this exhibition; here 
putting forth a finger, there an arm, and here, again, its whole 
body. Look at it rampant in the (repainted) picture of Mrs. 
Pelham feeding chickens, in a sham simplicity of print 
dress and muslin apron; mark it in the Cupids putting on 
elaborately frilled caps, or playing with paint-brushes; and 
watch its last faint reflection in even the splendid portrait of 
“ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse.” It is excusable in this last in- 
stance, perhaps many will think, that a great actress’s portrait 
should smack of the footlights; but surely that is a mistake. 
Perhaps that is the very last thing that such a portrait should 
hint,—for why should that effect be produced in private by 
actor or actress, which it is their greatest praise never to produce 
in public P 

Well, the touch of vulgarity is, as we have said, insidious 
enough in the Siddons portrait, and plain enough in many 
others; but in most it is there. The exceptions, however, 
are very notable, and bring us to the consideration of that 
which (apart from his technical excellencies and deficiencies) 
will prove the enduring element in Sir Joshua’s work, the one 
thing in which he excelled all past painters, as he excels all those 
of the present day. And as we have not scrupled to give full 
expression to our feeling as to the snobbishness of soul, which is 
to be found in so many of his works, so we must give the fullest 
possible expression to the grace and sweetness of his conceptions 
of English women and children, and especially of the latter. 

It is most interesting, to those who care at all to trace an 
artist’s mind in his work, to note how, when Sir Joshua gets 
away from his silks and satins, his pillars and curtains, his 
Cupids and Graces, all his native gentleness, his sense of 
beauty, his delicacy of perception, his grace of treatment, come 
back, as it were with a bound, and produce for us such lovely 
works as the little “Colleen” standing against the blue sky, 
and the still more delightful little peasant girl who is carrying 
an unfortunate Maltese terrier across a stream. Than this 
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last, no more perfect piece of painting and perfect delineation 
of childhood, has been produced by English hands; its every 
detail is wrought with an unobtrusive power, and its 
mingled quaintness, drollery, and beauty are simply in- 
imitable. The helpless, natural terror of the dog, who 
is being firmly grasped round the stomach by the child, and 
the gravity, earnestness, and effort, with which the little maiden 
is carrying the puppy across about six inches of water, go right 
to the very essence of the subject; and of the colour and 
painting we need only say that they rival anything which the 
artist has ever produced. Indeed, the colour of this work is, in 
its depth and refinement, equal to the very best Venetian 
painting, and it has that peculiar quality of luminous shadow 
into which the eye can penetrate further and farther, just as it 
can gradually discover form and colours beneath the surface of 
still water. 

The truth is that Sir Joshua, like many another great artist, 
was corrupted where he had to paint fashionable people whom 
he did not care about, and it was only when every now and 
again he got his spirit free, as it were, of the shackles in which 
conventionality and the world had bound him, that he produced 
work which was not only exquisite from its technical side, but 
also from its motive and meaning. 

And in spite of all that has been said and wr ithen about his por- 
traiture, it is, we venture to think, in the highest degree doubt- 
ful whether he had any very wide or deep penetration into the 
character of his sitters. This collection makes evident to all, 
what was before apparent only to those who had studied his 
works piecemeal,—the sameness of his portraiture. There isa 
certain equality of smooth, well-fed vacuosity about the men, of 
pale pink-and-white beauty about the women; the wrinkles are 
few, the “warts and pimples” are hidden as discreetly as in 
a modern photograph. Nay, has not even more than this 
been done in many cases? Had all his female sitters 
those voluptuous curves of hip and bosom, those long, softly 
moulded limbs, those arched eyebrows, those taper fingers, and 
satin skins? Of course they had not, nor did he think so; but 
portraiture was one thing in 1780, and is another in 1880. The 
“grand style” has gone out, and the “ real” style has come in. 
The king is dead, and the new monarch is reversing all his 
predecessor’s customs. This makes all detailed criticism as to 
the style of these works absolutely futile. No one would paint 
to-day as they are painted, there is no probability or pos- 
sibility, of areturn to that manner, oue which was founded upon 
a tradition of the necessities of portraiture which has ceased to 
be believed. 

The qualities in these portraits which will live are simplicity, 
grace, and tenderness, and their sympathy with all the fairer and 
sweeter sides of English character. Of course, they are optimistic, 
and we live in a pessimist age. Of course, they are terribly tinged 
with flunkeyism and artificiality, but beneath all such draw- 
backs, the heart of the painter was good and true; he had 
a strong man’s reverence for what was weak, and a good man’s 
delight in what was pure, and as we have said, whenever he got 
a chance, he deserted his courtesans and his countesses, his 
princes and his prelates, and painted a “strawberry-girl.” 
In fact, in so far as he was a flunkey, it was by accident, and 
he was a painter and a good fellow by nature. We have care- 
fully abstained from the usual criticism on this artist, ex- 
plaining his deficiencies of drawing, his experiments with various 
oils and varnishes, the way in which his work has suffered from 
his own experimental method, or the more fatal hands of the 
picture-restorer. All these are out-worn tales that no one wan ts 
to hear now-a-days, but it seemed worth while to point out the 
one quality of his painting to which sufficient notice is rarely 
given. Possibly, that forms his great attraction to the 
generality of picture-seers, in this somewhat snobbish age. 








BOOKS. 
—— 
THE STORY OF CHINESE GORDON.* 
Tus is the third time the story of Chinese Gordon has been 
told, to all intents and purposes against his own wish; and yet 
he is only a little over tifty years of age—by the way, his latest 
biographer has surely omitted to give the date of his birth, 
January 28th, 1833—and, therefore, as we count now-a-days, in 
the prime of life. He has, indeed, suffered from angina pectoris, 





* The Story of Chinese Gordon. By A. Egmont eee. With Two Portraits and 
London: Remington and Co. 1884 
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and his record of feats in the way of physical endurance jg 
probably more remarkable than that of any of his contemporaries, 
But then, he has lived, not perhaps with the carefulness of those 
who, as the late Mr. Rathbone Greg put it, “ creep through life in 
asort of clever quarantine,” but with the healthy recklessness of 
boundless faith. He has made his life tolerable by declining to 
submit to the tyranny of its amusements ; he has shirked dining 
out, and when he is tired goes to bed at eight o’clock. An experi- 
enced physician will allow that there is even more sagacity than 
whimsicality in General Gordon’s conception of the paradise of 
retirement,—lying in bed till eleven, short strolls, no heavy 
dinners, no railway journeys, no interviewing or lionising, and 
oysters for lunch. We gather, too, from what Mr. Hake 
says, that General Gordon is not only ready for fresh work, 
if he gets a call, but, as undergraduates say, is ‘“ thoroughly 
fit.” He is settled in a retreat outside Jerusalem, where 
“he works at his self-imposed task, the reconstructive 
survey, half mystical, half scientific,” of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the Tabernacle, and the walls of Jerusalem, mainly, it would 
seem, to prove that the so-called holy sites do not deserve the 
name. “Here he lives on bread and fruits (tobacco he reserves 
for great occasions, Soochow and Dara, for instance), and gives 
the bulk of his pay to those who hunger and are in need.” It 
is incredible that Chinese Gordon’s career should be over, or that 
he should be allowed to devote much of his time to the proposed 
Jordan Canal, although Mr. Hake tells us in his too rotund way 
that “the thoroughness with which he has gone into all the details 
of this enormous scheme is complete and unassailable.” It would 
be too much to say of Chinese Gordon, as Wordsworth said of 
Milton, “ England hath need of thee,” and he himself would be the 
last man to think it. But itis rather remarkable that we should 
at the present moment be discussing four problems in which he is 
deeply interested, and with two of which he is probably more 
intimate than any man alive. Mr. Hake hints that at any 
moment he may be back among us, to take up the question of 
outcast London; and he has in the past attacked slums with as 
much earnestness and skill as he has attacked Chinese stockades 
and the strongholds of Egyptian slaveholders. Until Masupha 
accepts the terms of the Colonial Office, it will be rash to say 
that the difficulty in Basutoland has been got over; and if 
he remains obstinately irreconcileable, it will be strange, 
indeed, if our authorities do not think of the one English- 
man who reached the old rebel’s heart. As for China and 
the Soudan, it is enough to say that it is General Gordon’s 
name they call up before any other. The episodes of 
his career have up to the present moment been so re- 
markable, that it is not surprising that each, as it occurred, 
should have found an eagerly enthusiastic chronicler. But 
General Gordon, who has been written of and up against his 
will, has been wiser in his generation than his biographers. 
Until his career is finished, it will be impossible to build a com- 
pact theory, either of it or of his character. There is ground, 
not only for hope, but for belief, that his career is not more than 
half finished. 


Weare not quite satisfied with the manner in which Mr. Hake 
has written his “story.” He has plenty of “go;” his enthu- 
siasm for his hero is transpareutly sincere. He can sketch 
character, and write narrative—provided it be a straight bit of 
narrative—in a way that leaves little to be desired. Thus, his 
pictures of Colonel Gordon’s father and mother, and, indeed, of 
the Gordons and Enderbys generally, are excellent, and show at 
a glance how the leader of the “ Ever-victorious Army ” came 
by his Celtic simplicity of faith, humour, and dash, and his 
Saxon shrewdness, sturdiness, coolness, and love of ad- 
venture. But in his passion for trenchancy, Mr. Hake 
is apt to lapse into what Mr. Arnold would term a “Corin- 
thian,” or, at least, Daily-Telegraph style. We dislike the 
sensational titles he gives some of his chapters, such as 
“Childe Roland,” or even “God bless the Kernel;” we are 
certain his hero would dislike them. Then, although honour- 
able—most honourable—to General Gordon himself, and most 
stimulating to others, as are his simple faith, his courage, his 
modesty, his obedience to the Divine Order, we wish Mr. Hake 
had dwelt a little less upon them,—had allowed them, as Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill has in effect done, in his Colonel Gordon in 
Central Africa, to speak for themselves; he should have 
remembered his own doctrine, that “the unsaid is better 
than the said.” Finally, we should have liked Mr. Hake 
to have dwelt more in simple, direct statements of fact, 
and less in high-pitched generalities. What is the plain man, 
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anxious to obtain moral stimulus from the story of General 
Gordon’s life, to make of this >—‘ A story, as of the Temptation 
in the Wilderness, might be told of the moral campaign he has 
waged upon such of the world’s worst citizens—rebels from the 
Throne, outcasts of the Word—as have sought to lure him from 
his chosen way. For never, perhaps, was one loathing corrup- 
tion cast more among the corrupt; never, perhaps, was one 
more tormented in his holy labours by workers of evil. Strong 
in the whole armour of God, he has fought the good fight, and 
has prevailed, and has his reward.” This reads for all the world 
like a passage from Mr. Swinburne,—but Mr. Swinburne 
strenuously championing the lilies and languors of virtue. 


Mr. Hake’s biography of necessity tells little that is positively 
new of General Gordon’s life. The story of three-fourths of it 
has already been given in the late Mr. Andrew Wilson’s narrative 
of the doings of the “ Ever-victorious Army,” and in Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill’s Colonel Gordon in Central Africa, the latter composed 
chiefly of extracts from letters and journals. The incidents in 
Colonel Gordon’s life subsequent to his departure from the 
Soudan, and down to his temporary retirement to Jerusalem,— 
his positively ludicrous attempt to run in official harness as 
private secretary to Lord Ripon, his opportune appear- 
ance and decisive declaration in favour of peace at 
Pekin, at the time of the difficulty between China and 
Russia, his political but not moral failure in Basutoland,—are 
too near us to have already faded from the popular memory. 
We could, indeed, have wished that Mr. Hake had been in a 
position to give more and fuller information as to Gordon's 
school-days and Crimean experiences, for during these his char- 
acter was in process of formation. In the Crimea, unquestionably, 
he showed his mettle. Mr. Hake, in his account of Gordon’s days 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, says that “once, 
during his cadetship, he was rebuked for incompetence, and told 
that he would never make an officer; whereupon he tore the 
epaulets from his shoulders, and flung them at his superior’s 
feet.” This is characteristic of Gordon ; essentially loyal, he was 
incapable of submitting to injustice, and so, it seems, was his 
father before him. A complete biography of Colonel Gordon 
can hardly be expected, until he gives his consent to its publi- 
cation, or writes it himself. Meanwhile, a fresh and connected 
account of his marvellous campaigns against the Taipings, and 
against Zebehr’s black brigade of slavedealers in the Soudan, 
is heartily welcome, the more especially as Mr. Hake’s narrative is, 
as we have already said, thoroughly enjoyable, so long as he does 
not halt to ejaculate, speculate, or eulogise, but moves steadily 
on like Gordon’s own camel. It is impossible to lay down this book 
without coming to the conclusion that its hero’s military genius 
is of avery high, if not of the highest order. No doubt, it is 
not easy to dissociate his successes entirely from his moral 
character. The Taipings were ultimately at least as much 
terrified by the bamboo cane with which he led his men to 
victory, as by the skilful dispositions of his forces. His person- 
ality, more than his discipline, impressed the riffraff of drunken 
officers and disorderly men whom he trained to be the best army 
that China has ever had in her service. The Mandarins would not 
have trusted and co-operated with him as they did—probably 
they would have murdered him—had they not come to see that 
he could be no impostor who would take no reward from the men 
who had murdered the prisoners for whose safety he had pledged 
his honour. Probably his fearless intrepidity in appearing 
before Suleiman and his brother slave-dealers in the Soudan, 
unarmed, without an escort, had more to do with their defeat 
than the desperate bravery of his able lieutenant, Gessi. Yet if 
his career is looked at from the professional view, it will be 
allowed that his tactics throughout his campaigns were those 
of Napoleon, of Nelson, of all commanders whose success has 
been due to genius rather than talent. He spared no pains in 
finding out all about “the enemy,” and here his engineering 
experiences and methods helped him greatly; then he struck 
straight at their centre. It was thus that he isolated Nanking, 
the stronghold of the Taipings. It was thus that he was sue- 
cessful in the Soudan ; as Napier says of Napoleon’s conquest of 
Spain, he thrust his fist into the heart of it, and then spread 
out his fingers. Mr. Hake does well to reproduce the military 
memorandum General Gordon left behind him when last he 
visited Pekin, to confirm the temporarily feeble knees of Li 
Hung Chang. Nothing could more clearly prove how 
thoroughly he has seen into the true character of the Chinese 
as a fighting nation. The memorandum might be summed up 
in two words, “numbers ” and “ worry ;” and these he keeps re- 








peating in the ears of the Chinese, like a schoolmaster or Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. Trust in numbers as to everything, he virtually 
says,—of men, of breechloaders, of earthworks, of torpedoes. For 
the rest, do not fight pitched battles or defend fortresses, but 
“worry ” the enemy till he “ gets sick.” Do not trouble your- 
selves with baggage, but see that you cut off his by marching 
more quickly than he, getting behind him, before him, around 
him. A great war between France and China would mean a 
protracted conflict between “dash” and “ worry,” and possibly 
“worry,” like ‘‘ dogged,” might do it. 

Machiavelli, contrasting Christianity with Paganism, de- 
clares that ‘‘the one places supreme happiness in humility, 
abnegation, contempt for human things, while the other makes 
the sovereign good consist in greatness of soul, force of body, 
and all the qualities which make men to be feared.” This is not 
the whole truth, for there were chords of humanity beyond the 
masterly, but altogether worldly, touch of Machiavelli; there 
were even racial types—the Teutonic, for example—that he really 
knew only by repute. But his characterisation of Christianity 
may be recommended to those who are desirous to find the key 
to the “‘simple, Cross” variety of faith that has sustained General 
Gordon during his adventurous career. His story is not only 
rich in humility, abuegation, contempt for merely objective 
human pleasures; it reveals to us a singularly happy man. 
Gordon had—and felt—hardships, disappointments, and 
defeats ; his journals and letters show him to have been often 
sick at heart. Yet his spirits never seem to have flagged; his 
native humour broke through all clouds of trouble. In the 
midst of his difficulties in the Soudan, he writes—we quote from 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s book :— 

“You are only called on at intervals to rely on your God; with me, 
I am obliged continually to do so. I mean by this that you have only 
great trials, such as the illness of a child, when you feel yourself 
utterly weak now and then. Iam constantly in anxiety. The body 
rebels against this constant leaning on God; it is a heavy strain on 
it; it causes appetite to cease. Find me the man—and I will 
take him as my help—who utterly despises money, name, glory, 
honour ; one who never wishes to see his home again ; one who looks 
to God as the source of good and controller of evil; one who has a 
healthy body and energetic spirit, and one who looks on death as a 
release from misery ; and if you cannot find him, then leave me alone. 
To carry myself is enough for me, I want no other baggage.” 

Here, one would say, General Gordon’s heart was as near 
breaking as it could be. Yet, in the same letter, he gives 
this tolerant, almost man-of-the-worldly view of Mahom- 
medanism,—I like the Mussulman; he is not ashamed 
of his God; his life is a fairly pure one; certainly, he gives 
himself a good margin in the wife-line, but, at any rate, 
he never poaches on others. Can our Christian people say the 
same?” Gordon, in short, places all joy in action; he says, 
as emphatically as Carlyle himself, that action is life and in- 
action is death. But while his career is to be recommended as 
an example—and it can hardly be recommended too highly—it 
should never be forgotten that the Christian life is not all or even 
mainly action. Myr. Hake compares General Gordon with 
Cromwell; and his language, saturated as it is with Biblical 
Christianity, recalls Cromwell’s. Yet it is Milton, Cromwell’s 
friend and champion contra imundum, who has proclaimed that 
it is “the cherub Contemplation ” that “ guides the fiery-wheeled 
throne.” ‘ 

THE HIGH ALPS IN WINTER.* 

The High Alps in Winter is written to prove two things,—that 
the air of the mountains is a cure for consumption, and that 
mountaineering may be as easily and safely managed in the 
winter as in the summer months. As regards the first point, 
there can be little doubt that for some conditions of lung disease, 
and for patients of a certain temperament, the air of the Swiss 
Highlands is beneficial. This is especially the case, as the 
author says, for those who are capable of walking for an hour or 
soa day; but for those who have little muscular strength, and 
do not feel well in high air, places like Davos and St. Moritz 
are likely to do more harm than good. There are sure to be not 
a few people who will be anything but ready to admit that the 
winter is the proper time for climbing. Still, the practice 
seems to be making rapid strides, and Mrs. Fred Burnaby’s 
pleasant narrative of her walks from Chamounix will do much 
to convert the incredulous. It is, indeed, difficult not to he 
convinced by stories of courage, endurance, and sound sense in 
danger, so pleasantly and unaffectedly narrated, especially when 
the narrator is a lady. Mrs. Burnaby has the spirit of a true 





* The High Alps in Winter; or, Mountaineering in Search of Health, By Mrz 
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mountaineer, for though she attempted and accomplished what 
was difficult and dangerous, she seems never to have behaved 
with recklessness or folly. Those who know and love the moun- 
tains will recognise in her a climber whose example may well be 
followed, and one who does honour to the mystery. Her manner 
of going up a mountain is far different from that of those ladies 
who, systematically disregarding all the dictates of prudence 
and common-sense, arrayed in crinolinettes and high-heeled 
shoes, attempt the ascent of peaks of considerable difficulty. 
Those who are climbers and who are thinking of making a 
winter expedition to Switzerland will come on many practical 
hints in the present volume, and those who are not will by no 
means find the narratives too technical to prevent them deriving 
much interest and amusement therefrom. 

The first chapter of The High Alps in Winter gives a vivid 
description of an ascent of the Grandes Jorasses from Cormayeur. 
The climbers, in descending, were overtaken by darkness before 
they had quitted the glacier, and the greater part of the night 
had to be passed on the snow, an unpleasant predicament to 
which Mrs. Burnaby seems to have resigned herself with the 
greatest calmness. In descending, after some candles had been 
at last procured, Mrs. Burnaby, by her forethought in refusing 
to go through a dangerous couloir, probably saved her life. She 
had noticed in making the ascent that the place was swept by 
falling stones, and she had seen how the danger might be 
avoided. Though the guides were unwilling, she fortunately 
insisted on being let down the face of the rock, instead of pass- 
ing through the couloiv. A few moments after, the dreaded fall 
of stones occurred,—“a mass of gigantic stones” detaching 
themselves from the ice above, and sweeping down the gully. 
The first of the series of winter ascents described is that of the 
Col de Tacul, which was ascended by a side unattempted before , 
the next is an unsuccessful attempt to climb Mont Blanc, unsuc- 
cessful owing to the badness of the weather, which made it neces- 
sary to turn back within an hour of the summit. The snow on the 
glacier was often treacherous on this occasion, and Mrs. Burnaby 
experienced the curious sensation of having a snow bridge break 
away from under her feet. Perhaps thereis no more ridiculously 
disagreeable sensation for a climber than that of having his chest 
and shoulders pressed against the edge of the crevasse by the 
tightened rope, while his legs are helplessly beating the inane. 
In such a position, a man resembles nothing perhaps so much 
as some great, half-landed fish. On the whole, the most enter- 
taining part of the book is that devoted to describing the attempt 
to ascend Monte Rosa in the winter. An Italian, Signor Sella, 
had, the winter before, made the ascent of the Matterhorn. 
It was Mrs. Burnaby’s ambition to be the first to achieve 
Monte Rosa in the winter. She found, however, much 
to her disgust, that Signor Sella was before her. But as his 
first trial proved abortive, owing to bad weather and an 
exhausted store of provisions, it was arranged that Mrs. 
Burhaby’s party should join him in his next attempt. Accord- 
ingly the two parties started together at one o’clock, after having 
slept at the Col St. Théodule, 10,899 feet above the sea-level. 
The following account of the start is a good specimen of Mrs- 
Burnaby’s style of narration. Her party led the way, followed 
by Signor Sella :— 

“© You had better keep along the rocks to your right,’ called out 

Bic to our leader.—‘I was going to take the ordinary route, round to 
the left,’ answered Cupelin.—‘The other is shorter; we have passed 
it a hundred times,’ responded the other.—‘ Good; I don’t know it, 
but if you do, it’s all right! Are you sure that there are no s¢racs or 
crevasses ?’—‘ Quite sure,’ answered the Italian guides. They directed 
us from behind, and we walked quickly for an hour. Then Cupelin 
stopped. ‘Whatisthe matter,’ I asked, as I saw him peering forwards 
with the lantern, ‘Sérac. madame.’ [Sérac is a gigantic block of ice, 
produced by the unevenness of the rocks below, which splits up the 
glacier.] We were on the top of one, and there seemed to be plenty of 
gaping crevasses below. The others suggested returning and taking 
the other passage. ‘And losing an hour,’ grumbled Cupelin. ‘No; 
here we are, and here we must get down;’ and I heard him add some- 
thing which sounded like ‘ They’ve brought us here, and we will make 
them descend it.’ It was, of course, pitch-dark, and precipices 
seemed to open at every side.” 
Though this difficulty was surmounted, the badness of the 
snow, and a cold wind to which they were exposed, at last made 
it impossible to continue. Mrs. Burnaby had a very positive 
proof of how greatly the dangers of cold are increased by wind, 
for just after it had been decided to turn back she experienced 
what it was to have her nose violently rubbed with snow, so as 
to avoid a frost-bite. 


We may feel sure that Mrs. Burnaby takes more pride in her 
eight appendices than in any other part of her book. Indeed, 








for any but the most hardened scribbler, an appendix has a 
charm almost irresistible. In an appendix it is allowable for 
the author of the most frivolous work imaginable to take the 
highest ground, moral and scientific. Appendix H may be 
serious enough to lift three volumes of the most ephemeral 
rubbish into the regions of immortality... Whether appendices 
should be marked with capital letters or Roman numbers, is a 
very important question. Mrs. Burnaby chooses capital letters ; 
yet even her example may not prove strong enough to settle 
this great and vexed question. Appendix E, “The Rope,” will 
call, in the present work, for special mention. 
THE LAW OF SEX.* 

Tus is a very odd book. The author begins by telling us that 
no question of social science has hitherto been involved in such 
complete darkness as that of the law of sex,—or, in other 
words, what it is which determines whether children will 
be boys or girls. ‘On no subject has charlatanism had 
more to say,” “nor is there any upon which its declara- 
tions have met with so favourable a reception,” nor has any 
“scientific question attracted the thoughts of greater men.” 
Yet after all, “the theories advanced are as diverse as they are 
numerous, and as contradictory as they are improbable. They 
have but one feature in common, that is, their utter inability to 
account for the facts.” A list, has been compiled “ of more than 
1,000 writers who have studied this question during the past 
twenty-five centuries, all of whom have passed away without sug- 
gesting or discovering anything to disperse, or even todiminish, the 
darkness in which the whole subject was enveloped.” Butafter 
Aristotle, Plato, Hippocrates, Buffon, Priestley, Cuvier, Darwin, 
and Spencer, “ it is humiliating to confess that, on the whole, the 
question occupies a position infinitely worse than when Aristotle 
first considered it; it has fallen into the hands of the mounte- 
bank,” and a good authority has declared that “ whoever can 
determine sex at will is either a fool or a knave.” But Bacon 
led men to study nature. “In seeking to discover the law of 
sex, we find material to work upon everywhere; in every social 
gathering, in every household, and in every library may be found 
data to construct a hypothesis.” ‘“ Slowly but surely the Time- 
spirit will whisper the secret into our ears, if we will but listen.” 
And behold, where Aristotle and Darwin have failed, the Time- 
spirit clothes itself in human flesh, and Mr. George B. Stark- 
weather, F.R.G.S., comes to the rescue, and reveals to us a 
theory which he asserts not only will render “ the preponderance 
of one sex over the other preventable in society at large,” but one 
by which “ it is perfectly possible to insure the sex of our off- 
spring with something approaching to absolute certainty.” 
Truly may the author call his assertion a bold one. But he 
does not shrink from upholding it. After some eighty pages spent 
in demolishing all previous theories, at length, on page 91, the 
great secret is whispered, or rather shouted, in our ear, for it is 
printed in italics :—‘ Sex is determined by the superior parent, 
and the superior parent produces the opposite sex.” When we 
ask what is superiority, there is no lack of answers. In the 
first place, the “ invidious meanings of the word used in ordinary 
social phraseology must be altogether eliminated.” “ Superi- 
ority means everything that tends to increase functional energy 
in any part of the system, and it does not follow that...... 
it” implies “ superior mental or moral qualities.” It consists, 
accordingly, in superiority in feeling, in activity, in cerebral 
development, in elasticity, in temperament, in complexion, in 
will, in the reproductive system, in the muscular and osseous 
system, and the nutritive system. Itis “superior” to have 
“great vivacity of feeling, an active imagination, and a rapid 
succession of ideas.” It is equally superior “to devote one- 
self to the accomplishment of a single object, to have great con- 
stancy of purpose, and to be apt to ride hobbies.” Itis superior 
to have a “ very sensitive” skin, and also to have one which is 
“dry, warm, and hairy.” Dark complexions are superior to light; a 
bilious temperament is superior to a lymphatic one; and so on. 
Then, when we ask for the marks of superiority, we are to look 
for a big hand, “ other things being equal,—but other conditions 
are seldom or never equal”—a hairy brow, prominent veins, 
piercing and not large, prominent, eyes, but after all, “ a melium- 
sized eye is the best.” But the nose is the feature for superiority. 
Plenty of nose is the thing, “a Roman or aquiline fullness of 
the dorsum,” though, as this is often found “in persons having 
small heads, who are almost destitute of moral and intellectual 
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taste,” the nose is not, after all, a very safe guide. So, too, with 


the mouth and lips; “firm lips” are the thing, but ‘‘ they may 
belong to a small-soul’d individual. whose sole distinguishing 
trait is obstinacy.” In truth, “the medium size is probably, on 
the whole, the most desirable ;” and in chins “ it is safer to say 
that a moderately full chin is the most desirable of all.” It is 
clear that it is not very easy to say what superiority is, nor 
what are its marks, except for the infallible test that when the 
majority of children are boys, the wife must be superior, and vice 
vers. This, however, is not much assistance to the young man or 
young woman about to marry, who has to select his or her 
superior or inferior. Nor is it very apparent why the rule of con- 
traries should prevail. It is, however, we are assured, founded 
on the laws of life, because there are two poles in electricity, 
because the human body is electric, and because, in some in- 
stances, a blow on one side of the head has been followed by 
paralysis on the other. 

But the true argument for this precious theory is that it is 
founded on such wide-spread inductions. The author “ first 
became personally interested in the question of sex” in his own 
household, from which we may pardonably conclude that he 
has a large family of daughters. ‘After a time, he had almost 
unconsciously fallen into a habit of meditating upon the law of 
sex,” and used to be always studying his friends and acquaint- 
ances. After having adopted his hypothesis, he established, as 
a sort of “medium axioma,” that sex followed the Romanness of 
the nose. But he was often thrown off the scent by apparent 
exceptions, but he generally found that in such cases the Roman 
nose was tempered by drink, or laziness, or a bad digestion, or 
some other equally indubitable mark of inferiority. Meanwhile, 
it is satisfactory to learn that if there has been a run on boys or 
girls, it can be stopped, and the superiority can be transferred to 
the other side, by an assiduous course of training. The man with 
too active a brain is to take to yachting and idleness, the John 
Bull must take to walking; and so forth. If there have been 
half-a-dozen sons, and a daughter is wanted, let the husband 
take a course of Turkish baths and the lady resort to sitz 
baths, and the thing is done. 

The book is really very amusing, after chapter vi., where the 
author relates how his theory was revealed to him, and his ex- 
periences in search of facts or noses to support it. The pictures at 
the end, too, in which for the purposes of illustration poor Mr. J. S. 
Mill, under the name of “ A 3,” is mated with a dyspeptic-looking 
female, who must have been the sister of Mr. Weller’s Shepherd, 
and Immanuel Kant with a sort of Mrs. Brownrigg, is exceedingly 
comic in itself, and also as illustrating the author’s notions 
of “superiority.” He has suggested an additional interest in 
making new acquaintances, to measure the number of their sons 
by the length of their. noses, and to guess which are the ruling 
spirits of the household by the predominance of girls. It is, 
terrible, however, to think how many men with their quivers full 
of public schoolboys will have to hide their diminished heads, 
now their henpeckedness is made potent to the world, and how 
many women will have their horns exalted. But, meanwhile, 
we do not feel disposed greatly to think that the author’s opinion 
will cause society to cease from “ virtually tabooing ” the subject, 
“so absurd are most of the explanations hitherto offered.” 


THE EARLY GERMAN LAND SYSTEM.* 
Tis work is an exhaustive monograph on the subject of which 
it treats,—the early history of land-holding among the Germans. 
It might, indeed, well have proceeded from a German workshop, 
so laborious and learned is it. Prodigious industry has been spent 
upon it, in ransacking everything that bears upon the subject. 
The Salic and other barbarian laws, early German monastic 
charters, and the capitularies of Charlemagne, seem as much at 
the writer’s fingers’-ends as those everlasting passages from 
Cesar and Tacitus about the Germans, which have given rise to 
as many interpretations as that “great text in Galatians,” 
which, “ once you trip on it, entails twenty-nine distinct damna- 
tions, one sure if another fails.” The author of this book as a 
heretic on the usual interpretations, both of these and of other 
authorities, must have incurred a good many. He practically 
agrees in his conclusions with those come to as to England and 
early Germany, and Teutonic France, by Mr. Seebohm, in his 
English Village Communities, lately reviewed in our columns. 
He thinks, that is, that the early settlements were those of 
Single freemen in separate homesteads—‘‘ Einzelhofe,” as the 
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Germans call them—with their families, the most important part 
of which were the slaves. ‘The cultivators were, as a rule, 
slaves. The freemen seldom engaged in agricultural labour, 
unless they were obliged to do so. They spent most of their 
time, when not at war, in hunting; the rest in idleness, eating, 
drinking, or sleeping, at entertainments or assemblies...... The 
transition from the pastoral to the agricultural life has almost 
always been effected by means of slavery. This was certainly 
the case among the Germans.” At the same time, there sprang up 
an intermediate class, those of dependent freemen. “ Politically 
free, economically unfree, debtors bound in servitude to their 
respective lords, they were obliged to take lots of land, cultivate 
them with their own hands, and pay to their lords a part of the 
produce of their labour.” They were little better than slaves, to 
start with, and their position got worse as time went on. In 
dividing a newly conquered country, the lots were assigned 
according to the number of slaves and dependents each man 
had, one “ ager,”’ or acre, being given for each cultivator. This 
inequality of agri among the cultivators was set right by 
periodical redistribution. Hence, the common-field system, and 
the lands “lying dispersedly,” which in England it required 
Enclosure Acts to break up into convenient plots of contiguous 
land. The holdings of the actual cultivators of the soil were 
thus equal, but there is no reason to say that the holdings of 
the lords, the frei-herren, the free warriors, the only freemen, 
were equal; but there is every reason to say that they were 
unequal, being divided, as before said, according to the number 
of the “family” (in the Roman sense); and these holdings of 
the lords were not redistributed, but held in permanent indi- 
vidual ownership. 


This theory is of course very contradictory of the usual theory, 
as expounded by Maurer, and others, in Germany. Instead of 
the community of freemen, tilling each his small portion of the 
common lands with his own hands, and though not sharing the 
produce, yet holding the land itself in common and redistributing 
it yearly, so as to ensure an absolute system of equality, 
we have a community of freemen who never act as cultivators, 
but own large tracts of land, cultivated for them by slaves, in 
absolute and perpetual ownership, and are, for all economic 
purposes, wholly independent of each other. In fact, we sub- 
stitute for a system of absolute communism a system of absolute 
individualism. The mark system is seen to be identical with 
the munorial system, instead of being opposed to it. All the 
lovely dreams of our German ancestors, as a body of free and 
equal peasant-proprietors, give place to the stern reality of a 
system of latifundia, held by lordly owners, and cultivated, like 
a cotton plantation in South America before the war, by a body 
of wretched slaves. The only kind of communism which pre- 
vailed was the common share which a slave had in the land of 
his master ; the only equality, an equal right to an equal part 
of the labour on the land. There were, however, common rights 
—though they generally might be called. rights of common— 
shared by all the freeholders in the common meadows and pas- 
ture and fruit of the tribe to which they belonged. But these 
rights were merely those of tenants in common, not of joint 
tenants—to use the language of English law—a right to an 
undivided though divisible part, not to an indivisible part of all 
the land. As the author puts it, there was plenty of holding 
in common, but no holding in communism. As time went on, 
too, there sprang up among the lords, the freemen, the actual 
tenancy in common of English law, the holding of land as a 
whole by the children or descendants of the original holder 
who had not cared to divide it amongst them, though they 
could at any time call for a division. So far, indeed, 
was this process carried, that undivided shares in hunt- 
ing and fishing rights were actually conveyed by their 
owners to churches and monasteries; and instances are pre- 
served of undivided ownerships in churches themselves, and 
even in slaves. In this way sprang up house-communities, and 
what the author calls clan-villages. Indeed, the joint-family 
in those days was a Teutonic, as it is now a Hindoo institution. 
That this is the true view of the case, seems to be strongly sup- 
ported by the fact of alienation of land being permitted appar- 
ently from the earliest times ; and the right of alienation is, of 
course, incompatible with communistic holding. Its presence 
implies the existence of individual property, though its absence 
does not necessarily imply the contrary. ‘The early adoption of 
the rule of division pev stirpes, and not per capita, by the 
children of a parent taking a parent’s share, instead of taking as 
individuals, so that the parent who left six children should not 
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diminish the property of his brother who only left three, points 
in the same direction. Such a rule would be futile under a 
system of communism. 

All the propositions set forth in the book are supported by 
copious, indeed, by too copious references and quotations. Not 
only is the text crammed with bits of Latin, excerpts from the 
early laws and charters, but in almost every sentence there is a 
reference to a note, and the notes consist of masses of references, 
or long quotations or excursuses, after the manner of the Ger- 
mans, placed at the end of the volume. This is a very incon- 
venient system. The reader has to be continually turning to 
the other end of the book, and then very often reads again in other 
words what has already been said in the text. The text might 
with advantage have been fuller, and the quotations incorporated 
init. Ifthis would have made the book more Latin than English, 
then the text should have been freed by translation from the Latin 
with which it is studded, like a penny bun withcurrants. There 
should have been a more emphatic divorce between authority 
and conclusion, or a less complete separation. The book as it 
stands is a rather unhappy compromise between the two 
systems. But though it is open to exception in point of 
arrangement, it must be admitted that the style of the book is 
good, and its substance excellent. Coming, as it does, to the same 
conclusions as Mr. Seebohm’s book, with such an immense array 
of authorities in support, it is clear that the old theory which finds 
the origins of Teutonic life in freedom and communism, in face 
of the new doctrine which finds it in slavery and individualism, 
needs at least considerable revision, if, indeed, it must not be 
abandoned altogether. 





NATURE NEAR LONDON.* 

Tue ignorance of clever people who live in cities is inestimable. 
If Milton be right in saying that to know that which around 
us lies in daily life is the prime wisdom, then in that prime 
wisdom are they frequently most lacking. The Nature that 
lies near them is like a country familiar on the map, but un- 
seen with the bodily eye; it does not form part of their lives, 
and they are not even sensible of the distance that divides them 
from what seems so near, but is really so far off. And even those 
to whom Natureis dearer than wealth or the ordinary objects of am- 
bition may take shame to themselves upon reading Mr. Jefferies’ 
delightful volume, describing what he has seen and heard 
and enjoyed within twelve miles of London. Not that his 
minute method of study is necessarily the best method for every 
student. Nature has so many voices, so many ways of reach- 
ing man’s heart, that the instruction she conveys to one of her 
disciples may be lost upon another. What we want, all of us, 
is the open eye, quick to discern all she has to show, the humility 
that is willing to accept her simplest lesson, and freedom from 
the mean cares which impoverish the soul. The student of nature 
has one great advantage over the man whose whole stock of know- 
ledge has been gained through: the spectacles of books. Like Mr. 
Casaubon, the latter may sometimes have the uneasy conviction 
that his labour is in vain. A man of learning, after devoting 
his best years to a special study, may find at last that another 
man working in the same field has gained all the reward, and 
made his toil useless. This is a weariness to the flesh indeed, 
but it is one which cannot overtake the student of nature. Here 
there is secure breathing-ground for everybody, and Mr. Jefferies’ 
observations will not supersede or lessen the value of the notes 
from nature taken by such men as Gilbert White, Audubon, or 
Thomas Edward. 

The preface forms a characteristic introduction to the volume. 
Mr. Jefferies does not state where he discovered the objects of 
interest described in the book, though there are intimations that 
his happy huxting-ground was in the beautiful neighbourhood 
of Esher :-— 

“The question may be asked:” he writes, “ Why have you not 
indicated in every case the precise locality where you were so pleased ? 
Why not mention the exact hedge, the particular meadow ? Because 
no two persons look at the same things with the same eyes. ..... 
Every one must find their own locality. I find a favourite wild- 
flower here, and the spot is dear to me; you find yours yonder. 
Neither painter nor writer can show the spectators their originals. 
It would be very easy, too, to pass any of these places, and see 
nothing, or but little. Birds are wayward, wild creatures uncertain. 
The tree crowded with wood pigeons one minute is empty the next. 
To traverse the paths day by day and week by week; to keep an‘eye 


ever on the fields from year’s end to year’s end, is the one only method 
of knowing what really is in, or comes to them.” 


This is perfectly true, and the writer might have quoted the 
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words of Coleridge, “ We receive but what we give,” as an addi. 
tional reason why his impression of nature could not be trans. 
ferred to another person visiting the same locality. Mr. Jefferies, 
however, seldom quotes. Nature, in his mind, is either not 
associated with literature, or he purposely avoids referring 
to passages which the scenes he pictures recall. For example 
writing of London, he says, “ How bright and clear are the 
mornings in summer! I once watched the sun rise on London 
Bridge, and never forgot it.” Yet the recollection does not 
remind him that a great poet, seeing the same object from 
Westminster Bridge, has described it in immortal lines. 

And now it will be interesting to show how a close and careful 
observer looks at Nature. The reader of the volume will discover 
that a striking feature of Mr. Jefferies’ method is its minuteness 
Anordinary country or suburban liver would never even see at all 
the aspects of nature in which he finds daily delight. He 
notices that the track of a rook through the grass leaves a 
different shade each side, as the blades are bent or trampled 
down. The rook is very quarrelsome, and will often tear his 
neighbour’s nest to pieces; but he has the good quality of 
attachment to his birthplace, and never sleeps away from home, 
He will die, indeed, rather than desert it, and therefore in bitter 
weather no bird needs attention more. Rooks perch on the 
highest branches, while wood pigeons prefer the body of the 
tree; and the writer notes that the latter when perched have 
a rounded appearance, the rooks a longer and sharper outline. 
The song of the thrush may be heard in sheltered places during 
the winter, and if heard during frost, it is sure to rain within a 
few hours. Birds have their favourite trees. Thrushes are fond 
of the ash, the missel-thrush likes the birch, an old beech is the 
woodpecker’s tree, nightingales love hawthorn, and so does every 
bird; the long-tailed tit builds in the blackthorn ; but to birds, 
mice, and ‘* such small deer,” the oak is, on the whole, the most 
friendly of trees. Like the thrush, the blackbird moves west- 
wards in severe weather to the milder side of the island. Round 
London the smaller birds are more numerous than in the distant 
country :— Sparrows crowd every hedge and field, their numbers 
are incredible ; chaffinches are not to be counted; of greenfinches 
there must be thousands.” They pick up a living where it is most 
plentiful, and when the nesting is over and the wheat ripe, leave 
the hedges and go into the wheatfields. When sparrows are missed 
round London—if ever they are missed—they are to be found 
amongst the wheat or stubble. So vast are the flocks of small 
birds, that Mr. Jefferies does not think all the birdcatchers in 
London make the slightest appreciable difference in their num- 
bers. ‘ Where the birdcatcher does inflict irretrievable injury 
is in this way,—a bird, say a nightingale, say a goldfinch, has 
had a nest for years in the corner of a garden, or an apple tree 
in an orchard; the birdcatcher presently decoys one or other of 
these, and thenceforth the spot is deserted. The song is heard 
no more; the nest never again rebuilt.” If protection of small 
birds is required, it is for the sake of the individual, not of the 
species, and the author is “fully clear” that the birdcatcher 
who takes birds “ on public property, on roads, wastes, commons, 
and so forth, ought to be rigidly put down.” What he says on 
this point is so pertinent that it must be quoted at large :— 

“ The little boy who dares to take a bird’s nest is occasionally fined 

and severely reproved. The ruffian-like crew who go forth into the 
pastures and lanes about London snaring and netting full-grown birds 
by the score, are permitted to ply their trade unchecked. I mean to 
say there is no comparison between the two things. An egg has not 
yet advanced to consciousness or feeling, the old birds, if their nest 
is taken, frequently build another. The lad has to hunt for the nest, 
to climb for it, or push through thorns, and may be pricked by bram- 
bles and stung by nettles. In a degree, there is something to him 
approaching to sport in nesting. But these birdcatchers simply stand 
by the ditch with their hands in their pockets sucking a stale pipe. 
They would rather lounge there in the bitterest north-east wind that 
ever blew than do a single hour’s honest work. ‘ Blackguard’ is 
written in their faces. The poacher needs some courage at least ; 
he knows a penalty awaits detection. These fellows have no idea of 
sport, no courage, and no skill, for their tricks are simplicity itself ; 
nor have they the pretence of utility, for they do not catch birds for 
the good of the farmers or the market gardeuers, but merely that 
they may booze without working for the means. Pity it is that any 
one can be found to purchase the product of their brutality.” 
The purchasers, unfortunately, are many, and men who would 
shrink from getting drunk, beating their wives, or yielding to 
any of the larger vices, have been known to keep skylarks in 
cages. So true is it, as Sir Arthur Helps says, that the 
thoughtless cruelty of the world outweighs all the rest. 

Mr. Jefferies observes that there are some places where, season 
after season, “ you can always hear the birds sooner than other 
people, and the same peculiarity may be noticed with regard to 
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flowers.” “The lesser celandine, the marsh marigold, the silvery 
cardamine appear first in one particular spot, and may be 
gathered there before a petal has opened elsewhere.” 

Mr. Jefferies, by the way, is so proud, and justly proud, of 
English trees and shrubs, that he is a little hard upon foreign 
importations. Why should “the laurel, meed of mighty 
conquerors,” be called cold-blooded? It has surely its uses 
and its beauty; and if any one doubt, which, however, the 
author does not, that the Spanish chestnut is a noble 
tree, let him take a ticket to Dorking, and walk through 
Betchworth Park. He dislikes plane trees, too, as well 
as laurels, has not much to say in favour of deodares, and 
observes, which is true enough, that no foreign shrub brought 
to these shores “ presents us with so beautiful a spectacle as the 
bloom of the common, old, English hawthorn in May.” 

Do our readers know that there is a lovely and secluded 
garden at Kew containing all our English wild flowers? It is 
called the Herbaceous Ground, and Mr. Jefferies observes that 
there “ the peace of green things reigns.”’ The majority of visitors 
know it not, but it is “ an index to every meadow and cornfield, 
wood, heath, and river in the country, and by means of the 
plants of the same species, to the flowers of the world.” 
Then there is the wilderness or forest, where “the delicious 
silence is not the silence of night, but the sound of leaf and 
grass gently stroked by the soft and tender touch of the summer 
air. Itis the sound of happy finches, of the slow buzz of humble- 
bees, of the occasional splash of a fish, or the call of a moorhen.” 
Inthe seclusion and the silence, the author dreams for the moment 
that he is far away from the great city, but only for the moment. 
It is never possible to forget for long, when near London, that 
you are near London. There will be no regret to the lover of 
Nature in remembering it, if, like the author of this delightful 
volume, he knows how, from the beauty lying around him, to 
gain “life and food for future years.” 


SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
TuE best contribution to the Magazines this month is Mrs. 
Oliphant’s “ Old Lady Mary, a Story of the Seen and Unseen,” 
in Blackwood. No one but Mrs. Oliphant would have dared to 
take a ghost for her heroine; and in the fact that she has done 
this, and has not made herself ridiculous, is sufficient evidence 
of power. The old lady has committed an act, in pure careless- 
ness, which has the effect of gross injustice; and after her death 
the desire to repair her fault is so keen that she is permitted to 
return to earth, only to find that, except to a child and a dog, she 
is invisible, impalpable, and non-existent. She can do nothing, 
and effect nothing, her new body obeying laws which are 
not those of our sphere. ‘That seems a bare and poor story, 
but it is wonderfully told, with a special skill in avoiding 
all that is usual in ghost-stories. Mrs. Oliphant, of 
course, offers no solution of the hundred difficulties which 
surround the question of apparitions; but she succeeds, some- 
how, in leaving an impression that the antecedent improbability 
of such occurrences has been exaggerated. The Bishop of 
Carlisle, on the contrary, in the Contemporary, does offer a 
theory which, if accepted, solves one problem. He thinks that, 
amidst endless lying, imposture, and illusion, enough evidence 
of the occasional and, as he admits, singularly capricious 
appearance of the dead remains to justify belief in the occur- 
rence as a fact. He tries, therefore, to explain its method, and 
suggests that if man is double, material and spiritual, the spirit 
of a dead man may conceivably communicate with the spirit 
of a living one, and that “ the spiritual communication would 
transform itself into a brain action by the reverse of the process 
according to which brain action normally transforms itself into 
a spiritual communication, and that so the effect would be the 
production of a persuasion in the mind of the living man that 
he actually saw with his eyes his absent friend.” Generally, 
“the mind sits upon its throne with the senses as its ministers ; 
but sometimes it asserts its essential royalty and supremacy, 
and communicates with the senses, instead of permitting the 
senses to take the initiative.” Necessarily, therefore, the living 
would see his friend as he imagined him, that is with the 
appearance he had in the flesh, and with his clothes on, thus 
getting rid at once of the minor but real objection that the 
ghosts of clothes cannot be. The Bishop, it should be noted, 
does not affirm this, retaining throughout the fitting attitude of 
uncertainty, but propounds it as a conceivable explanation of 
stories too numerous and well attested not to contain some truth 
inside them. The remarkable person who calls herself “ Vernon 








Lee” sends a paper on the “ Outdoor Poetry of the Middle Ages ” 
—really a paper upon the “country” in the middle ages, and 
a poem by Lorenzo the Magnificent, which is noteworthy, if 
only because it is so different from most magazine articles. The 
best of them are apt to be gold-leaf; this is a little, solid nugget, 
polished. The paper is positively choked with thought, the writer 
trying to compress into her space more than it will hold. Hertheme 
is the old aspect of the Italian “ country,” and the rural people, 
so different from the brutalised peasantry of France and Ger- 
many, often devil-worshippers, and at once hated and dreaded 
by the urban populations. The Italian peasantry never passed 
under the feudal yoke, and lived so freely with the citizens 
that Lorenzo the Magnificent described them and their loves, 
and the scenes amidst which they lived, in poems essentially 
nature-loving, and therefore modern. In treating this, Vernon Lee 
utilises her great reading till the least attentive reader realises 
the separateness of Italy, and understands what must have 
been the many-sidedness of the poet whom his countrymen 
thought so splendid, and who was perhaps the nearest approach 
in his age to a universal genius, yet a tyrant and a sensualist 
besides. Vernon Lee’s paper would make the number rich, even 
if the other contributions were poor; but Lord Carnarvon, who 
arranged federation in Canada, gives us his thoughts on federa- 
tion in Australia, where it must be much looser; Sir S. W. 
Baker repeats his experience of the Soudan, which he believes 
might become a granary of wheat and cotton; Mr. F. Peek sends 
his view of the way to civilise East London—a really remark- 
able paper, as the wildest outburst of philanthropic fanaticism 
yet recorded in English, ending in a suggested Act of Pare 
liament which would cause an insurrection, by making children 
an intolerable burden to the poor; and the Dean of Wells 
and Professor Godet two most outspoken articles, one for and 
one against the admission of women into the Ministry. The 
latter believes that God forbids women to preach, and that if 
the command is disobeyed, the ultimate evil will outweigh the 
present good; the former holds that the Apostle’s order was a 
temporary one, and would admit women, with the Bishops’ 
licence, to be Deacons. As no law prevents women from preach- 
ing irregularly, we see no objection to their fervour being 
regularised, though we expect from it little result. Women have 
studied music, theology, and politics as carefully as men, but 
have originated nothing in any of these three departments of 
effort; and it is a natural inference that they will not. That 
is no reason why they should be debarred from trying. 


The Fortuightly is varied, but without any conspicuous paper. 
We have noticed the fifth chapter of “ The Radical Programme,” 
the plea for free schools, elsewhere; and see little in the two 
papers on the London Poor. Lady Greville pushes her argu- 
ment rather far when she urges that “pleasure is a moral 
duty,” and that the capacity to enjoy it should be cultivated 
“nationally ;” but it is, of course, true that workmen’s children 
would benefit by more recreation, and that well-managed play- 
grounds are much required. Only nobody either denies those 
propositions, or sees the way to reduce them to action. Nor do 
we gain much by being told by “ A Working-man” that if poor 
women obtained “culture,” the social problem would be solved. 
Possibly it would, and possibly it would not; but in either case, 
what can we do that we are not doing? Fill Glasgow with three 
millions of Scotch men and women all educated for two hundred 
years, and we shall like Glasgow as little as we like London. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, in “The Irish Fallacy,” argues that 
Englishmen have done no special wrong to Ireland, her wrongs 
being those of all Europe, except in passing the Penal Laws, 
and that they were passed by men who saw Catholics murdering 
and burning for religion’s sake. He forgets that in Ireland we 
set up the worst of tyrannies, the tyranny of a caste, and that 
it is only just dying away. ‘The Irish are, no doubt, vindictive ; 
but remember how the French, who are a great though an irri- 
tating people, treated their caste, who were not foreigners. We 
may contrast Sir Lepel Griffin on “ Philistia” with Mr. S. Laing 
on “ Rational Radicalism.” Mr. Laing says the United States 
have converted him, originally a Peelite, into a Radical; while 
Sir Lepel Griffin declares that America is “the apotheosis of 
Philistinism, the perplexity and despair of statesmen, the Mecca 
to which turns every religious or social charlatan, where the 
only god worshipped is Mammon, and the highest education is 
the share list ; where political life, which should be the breath 
of the nostrils of every freeman, is shunned by an honest man 
as the plague; where, to enrich jobbers and monopolists and 
contractors, a nation has emancipated its slaves and enslaved its 
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freemen ; where the people is gorged and drunk with material- 
ism, and where wealth has become a curse instead of a blessing.” 
Sir Lepel writes vigorously; but as he declares that Repub- 
licanism is everywhere a hideous failure, he does not create 
much confidence in his impartiality. Does he think Monarchy 
would have succeeded in the United States? There is much to 
be said of the material character of American civilisation, but 
to say nothing else, is to condemn one’s mental eyesight. Mr. 
Kebbel argues temperately on behalf of Lord Lyndhurst’s in- 
dependence; but, after all, his argument is only this,—that a 
man who dislikes Whiggery has a right to become a Tory, when 
it is advantageous to him. We do not see the sequitur. Mr. 
Lilly’s “‘ Life and Death” is one of his most vigorous dialogues 
on the Whence and Whither; but we are not sure that his 
readers will think that St. George, the champion of intellectual 
orthodoxy, always has the best of it. This, however, is a fine 
statement of an extreme theory :— 

“Then as to evil. It is commonly held that progress must change evil 
to good, and that it is only relative, only the negation of higher good 
‘as yet unattained. But, as I have urged, we must admit free-will 
upon the supreme testimony of consciousness. I say, therefore, that 
if a man submits to the law of moral development, which he may do 
by choosing and acting aright, he will finally be delivered from all evil. 
But if he rebels and will not submit to the elevating, the redeeming in- 
fluences, he thereby falls under those which degrade, stupefy, and 
materialise. And as he would cease to be a man had he no free-will 
—actu vel potentia—and moral good must imply moral choice, it 
seems inevitable that he should remain the slave of the lower life as 
long as he will not choose to break away from it. And death being 
‘a change of state, not of moral condition, what warrant have we for 
affirming that the progress of degradation will not continue in- 
definitely ? And science not admitting annihilation—nothing perishes 
—does not this imply an eternal abiding in that from which the soul 
“was meant to pass onward and upward? By what name, then, shall 
we call the vision of perfection not realised, nor now to be realised, 
the consciousness of a life with infinite aspirations unfulfilled, the 
knowledge of aims endlessly desirable, yet not loved, the thought of 
action that might have been wide and high as the universe, now ex- 
pended fruitlessly and thwarted by an evil will.”’ 


The Nineteenth Century is very readable this month. The 
political article is by Sir R. Cross, on the “ Homes of the Poor,” 
a subject he understands; and it comes to this, that the needful 
reforms can in the main be secured, if we will work the existing 
laws, but that there is an intermediate stage, during which there 
will be a quantity of temporary and cheap house-room required. 
This Sir Richard would have the benevolent provide, or failing 
them—and they will fail—the parochial authorities. His article 
is very sensible and moderate, and we shall hope that he will sup- 
port Sir Charles Dilke, who is about to do very much what he has 
recommended. Sir Gavan Duffy finishes his account of the better 
side of the British administration of Ireland, “ ungrateful Ire- 
land,” in a fine burst of eloquence, but he adheres to his convic- 
tion that Ireland must govern herself. Are we, however, wrong 
in supposing that he sees a modus vivendi in the treatment of 
Treland in all respects as we treat England, an ideal certainly 
not yet attained ? Earl Cowper’s little sketch of “ Lord Mel- 
bourne” does not add much to our knowledge of his subject; 
but it is pleasant reading, it confirms the general impres- 
sion of the man, and it suggests that much of what seems 
obscure in him was the result of a passion for paradox. He 
really loved to say in a single strong sentence all that could be 
said for the other side of his own conviction, which other side, 
it should be added, he saw with painful clearness. The most 
readable article to us, however, is Dr: Jessopp’s account of “ the 
daily life of a medisval monastery.” He certainly proves that 
the monks were not idle, but most exact, precise, and even fussy 
men of business, with a keen love for litigation. Indeed, Dr. 
Jessopp, while maintaining from the minute records before him 
that the monks were good men, decidedly above those around 
them in their way of living, holds that a true indictment could 
be laid against them as lawyers. They constantly supple- 
mented evidence by forging deeds, grants, and charters. Dr. 
Jessopp thinks that esprit de corps carried to fanatic extremes 
‘was their grand fault, and though he offers this opinion with the 
reserve that experts greater than himself are not certain, that 
the majority of monks came from the small gentry, as the 
Fellows of Colleges did. An ignorant monk was certainly a 
rarity, and an unlettered one an impossibility. Bits of this 
paper, notably page 112, are as charming morsels of description 
as we have recently seen. We note with a certain shiver that 
Mr. Wilkinson, the Liberal agent for York, who entirely approves 
of the Anti-Bribery Act, and believes that it will greatly relieve 
Members and improve constituencies, adds this bit of personal 
testimony :— 








“ Notwithstanding the increased penalties, bribery prevailed at the 

recent election in York to a considerable extent. It is believed that 
very little money was paid for votes, but it is known that corrupt 
promises, to be fulfilled after the election, were numerous. In spite 
of the new law, treating also was practised, and there were probably 
not less than twenty cases of personation, although the penalty ig 
imprisonment with hard labour for a term not exceeding two years, 
or a fine of £200. Whilst, however, it is admitted that corrupt prac- 
tices were less open, flagrant, and widespread than on former occa. 
sions, the improvement was only in a very slight degree due to 
increased penalties, but almost wholly the result of the other provi- 
sions of the new Act.” 
Personation will, we suspect, be the great danger, for it will be 
practised by non-electors, who do not fear the penalty. They 
would risk five years for stealing a man’s watch worth to them 
£3, and will, therefore, risk two years for personating him for a 
bribe of £5 for every ten votes. 

The number of the National Review is a good one, though we 
are not greatly interested in Sir Stafford Northcote on finance, 
He will have plenty of opportunities in the House of making his 
adversaries attend to his statement that, on the whole, there is 
not much to choose financially between the two Governments; 
but there is a passage which is novel, and may be quoted with 
advantage. Sir Stafford Northcote distinctly objects to a 
Standing Committee of Supply, believing that it will weaken 
Ministerial responsibility, and “ that in any controversy between 
a Department desiring to incur expenditure and the Treasury 
objecting to it, there would be a great temptation to make a 
sort of provisional agreement that the item should be admitted 
upon the Estimates, and that it should be left to the Standing 
Committee to decide whether it should be retained or not.” Mr. 
Mallock maintains that the test of good government is “ that 
it secures the means to all of leading a life consistent with 
health and self-respect,” and that consequently Toryism and 
Socialism have much in common. Socialism insists on this 
principle, and so does Toryism:—‘ Conservatism doubtless 
means more than the material well-being of the people; but 
it means the material well-being of the people first, and every- 
thing else afterwards.” That is bold, when the Conservatives 
adhered with all their might to the tax on corn, and flung 
out Sir Robert Peel for taking it off. For Mr. Mallock’s idea 
that Conservatives can make social changes more readily than 
Radicals, because they will be under less pressure to go too far, 
there is much to be said; but then, will they go far enough? 
The instinctive doubt of Englishmen is whether they will, and 
Mr. Mallock will find it hard to persuade his Socialist Wesleys 
and Loyolas to enter the Conservative Church. Sporting papers 
do not interest us, but there is keen observation in Mr. A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardy’s “ Fallow Deer at Home,’ much love of 
Nature, and considerable sense of humour. He ought to do 
something better than killing stags or putting pea-shot through 
the wild turkeys he is trying to acclimatise. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee 


The first article in the new number of the Scottish Review treats of 
the relation of Scotch Universities to those of England and Germany. 
The author has evidently a wide knowledge of his sabject, and the 
advices he gives to his countrymen as to the direction in which they 
ought to develop their higher-class seminaries are, in the main, sound. 
He is rather bitter, however, and surely he goes too far, when he says of 
Scotchmen generally that ‘in certain matters, such as music and 
the higher learning, they exercise no independent judgment ;” that 
they “do not believe in their own scholars, or in the testimony 
of their own learned men. They want the scholar to be recog- 
nised in Oxford or Cambridge by a bishop or a don; they want him 
to seek his fame abroad; and then, but not until then, will they 
recognise him.” Among the other articles in the Review are a careful 
paper on “The Irish Language ;” a sharply, but not too sharply, 
critical estimate of M. Renan’s “ Souvenirs ;” and a rather too appre- 
ciative study of Luther. The writer slurs over the indubitable coarse- 
ness of the Reformer. There is both plain-speaking and out-of-the- 
way information in an article on Charles Dickens. It is news to us 
that the original of Sam Weller is one Job Baldwin, a man-servant 
who died in 1837, and is buried in Rainham Churchyard, in Kent. 
The editor of the Review has wisely opened his colamns to writers of 
all shades of politics, and so he has done no harm in printing a paper 
with the title, “ What is the Conservative Policy?” But it is a very 
juvenile performance, all the same, the veriest Churchill-and-water, 
in fact. The Review, which has now commenced its second year, 
seems thoroughly established on the other side of the Tweed. Its 
permanent success is assured, if the editor continues his policy of 
striving to make every number an improvement on its predecessor. 
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The Philosopher’s Pendulum, and other Stories. By Rudolph Lindau. 

(Blackwood .)—A volume of stories, very slight, very dreary, but marked 
by unusual power. “ Rudolph Lindau,” whois, we believe, a German, 
though he writes such perfect English, possesses a strange mastery 
of one kind of pathos. He can excite in his reader, one scarcely 
knows how, a pity almost painful in its intensity for men and women 
who, though their characters are faultless and sensational cata- 
strophes do not happen to them, are yet the sport of adverse fates. It 
js difficult for any one who can appreciate fiction at all to keep down 
a sob in the throat as he reads the Philosopher’s Pendulum, yet there 
is little in it, after all. A German student and teacher falls in love 
with a rich American girl, but says nothing and goes on teaching, till 
years after he falls ill. Then his love, a rich widow, goes to see him, 
and he finds as he dies that he might have spoken. That is all, and 
neither philosopher nor lady is at all carefully sketched; yet the 
reader will find himself full of sadness, and regret, and new bewllder- 
ment with the grand puzzle. “Gordon Baldwin” is full of the sameidea. 
‘“‘ Weariness ” and “ Fred” are painfully wrought descriptions of the 
tadium vite which the author thinks part of the destiny of man, and 
“the Seer” shows the suffering which may—or is it, must ?—attend 
the possession of any power of foreknowledge. The Seer sees in all 
faces the lines which show what their owners will be when they are 
old, unless, indeed, they are destined to die young. Then he sees that 
they will die, and seeing it first of all in the looking-glass, abandons the 
work and the hope of life. An indescribably sad refrain runs through 
all the stories, the sadnesss of a despairing yet essentially good mind, 
which has observed acutely, and arrived at the pessimist conclusion 
that fate is all, and fate is hostile. Rudolph Lindau does himself no 
justice in the slightness of his work, which hardly admits even of 
serious review, and which we cannot recommend to mere novel- 
aeaders, but few critics wil] glance over his pages without recognising 
in their author a man possessed of rare and separate power over the 
springs of melancholy. 

A Complete Latin Course.—The First Year. By Albert Harkness, 
Ph.D. (Bell and Sons.)—We have no fault to find with this manual, 
beyond expressing a conviction that it would be a very exceptional 
boy who, beginning Latin, say at nine years of age, should be able on 
his tenth birthday to construe, “Interim, barbari nuntios in omnes 
partes dimiserunt, paucitatemque nostrorum militum suis praedica- 
verunt, et quanta in perpetuum sui liberandi facultas daretur, si 
Romanos castris expulissent, demonstraverunt.” It seems to be 
carefully arranged and graduated. Though w boy may very well fail 
to get to the end within the time appointed, he will not fail to be well 
prepared, as far as he does go. On one point we may offer a remark. 
Professor Harkness marks many quantities in his Latin words. We 
take it that no quantities should be marked except such as depend 
upon what is called “authority.” We find in the extract given above 
the two consecutive words “ barbari nuntids.’’ Now, this is really 
absurd. The pupil ought to have had it explained to him that the 
final syllables of the two words follow a definite rule, and that the wu 
in “‘nuntios” must be long by position. The only syllable in which 
the learner might probably go wrong, being misled by the pronuncia- 
tion of “ barbarian,” the second a in “ barbari,” is left without any 
mark. Elsewhere, we see such a marking as “ léx.”’ 

Santo, Lucia, and Co., in Austria. By Ella Hunter. (Blackwood.) 
—This is an exhilarating and stimulating little book, and this is 
about all the criticism that it would be fair to offer of it. Miss Ella 
Hunter, being an invalid, is debarred from taking walking exercise, 
and, with a view to recover health and obtain pleasure, drove in the 
course of the summer of 1877 in a basket phaeton through some of 
the finest scenery of Austria. In 95 days, she travelled 1,241 miles, 
her total expenses being £52 12s. 6d. Her tour was not free from 
‘dangers ; she had her full share of experiences of the mountain passand 
thunder-storm character. But being evidently of a happy disposition, 
and, having a knack of making the best of everything, difficulties 
and even privations did not daunt her. She was, moreover, well 
served by her pony ‘ Lucia,’ and by her boy driver and factotum, 
“Santo,” and altogether, as the result of her tour, she says, ‘I re- 
turned home a great deal stronger than when I left; and my doctor, 
whocame to see me as soon as he heard of my arrival, was more than 
astonished at the progress I had made towards recovery, and quite 
‘agreed with me that a life in the open air was better for me than any 
medicine.” We cannot say that Miss Hunter has much that is new 
to tell of Ischl, or Bad Hall, or Millstadt, or any of the other places 
she visited, for she prattles on in this school-girl fashion,—“ This 
Jake [Wolfgang See] is about eight miles long, and the water is a 
lovely bluish-green. It, like the Traunsee, has a curious rocky preci- 
pice overhanging it, called the Falkenstein, where there is a wonderful 
echo, which sometimes is repeated distinctly seven times in fine 
weather.” But Miss Hunter’s narrative is as modest and unaffected 
as it is full of amiability and high spirits; and, as we have already 
hinted, it should be read with a view to get enjoyment, rather than 
knowledge. 

A March Violet. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd. 3 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This is a very pleasing novel, and one which 








we should be inclined to rank high among the second-class fiction of 
the day; not an extravagant compliment, it may be thought, but 
really meaning a good deal, when we consider how little there is that 
can be properly put in the first class. The plot chiefly turns upon 
the efforts which a certain Amelia makes to secure the affections, and, 
it may be added, the estate, for that is clearly present to the mind of 
the young lady, of her cousin Harold. The scheme looks odious 
enough, when it is thus barely put; but then the novelist ingeniously 
introduces extenuating circumstances. The estate would have been 
hers, but for the entail which secured its passing to heirs male. The 
marriage has been the darling scheme of the uncle and aunt with 
whom she lives. Then she is piqued into a desire of attracting his 
admiration, for she has the reputation of being a beauty; and her 
affections, or what pass for them, are really engaged. So it is 
managed that the intrigues and falsehoods into which she is led do 
not seem absolately monstrous. The misunderstanding that separates 
the lovers is not, indeed, quite perfectly managed. In actual life, 
common-sense generally intervenes to break these imaginary bonds 
and overthrow these imaginary barriers, which are so formidable, so 
insuperable in fiction. Still, this is no serious drawback to the story. 
The characters are, for the most part, well drawn. Violet, the 
heroine, is a charming creature, and the way in which she developes 
without losing her simplicity is admirable. The hero, Harold, is not 
so successful, Mrs. Chetwynd begins by making him more disagree- 
able than she finds it convenient to keep him. The old misogynist 


‘Colonel is a better study of male character. So, too, is the Australian 


gentleman, who brings a wholesome sensation of vigour and freshness 
into the story. His five daughters, though slighter sketches, prove 
attractive figures. We can strongly recommend A March Violet. 

Cassell’s Concise Cyclopedia. Edited by William Heaton. 
(Cassell and Co.)—A cyclopzedia in a single volume of not unmanage- 
able size is manifestly a most useful thing, if it makes a reasonable 
approximation to completeness. Such an approximation this book 
does make, if we regard it from the point of view not of the student, 
but of the general reader. Of course, there are questions which it 
does not answer. One, for instance, was put to the present writer, 
abont which he vainly sought for information,—“‘ What was the value 
of a joachim ?’? About the kindred words daric, philippus, louis, it 
is equally silent. But then the limit of even 1,340 pages is narrow, 
compared with the extent of human knowledge. As far as we have 
been able to test it, the information seems accurate. In the article 
‘“‘ Cicero,” we miss the proper classification of the writings. The De 
Oratore is not a philosophical treatise, but is the most important of the 
rhetorical class, a class which is only incidentally mentioned. Under 
the word *‘ Church,” we see a serious misstatement of the revenues of 
the Church of England. They are “variously estimated at from 
£8,000,000 to £10,000,000 annually.” If we were to halve these 
amounts, we should still, probably, be above the mark. 

Of New EpITIons, we may mention Lectures on the History of the 
Eastern Church, by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. (Murray.) 
Tables of European History, Literature, and Art, A.D. 200 to 1882. 
By John Nichol, M.A. (Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow.) A “third 
edition, greatly revised and enlarged.”—Both the revision and the 
enlargement have been considerable. One of the most important 
additions is that of four tables, taking in American history, litera- 
ture, and art. The work has always had considerable: value, being 
about as convenient a book of reference as could be found, but the 
edition before us shows doubtless a great improvement. Luther, 
and other Leaders of the Reformation, by John Tulloch, D.D. 
(Blackwood and Sons), a seasonable republication of a book which 
had a deserved success on its first appearance. Of Reprints, we 
may mention Jeremy Taylor’s Marriage Ring, edited, with notes 
and appendix, by F. B. Money-Coutts. (Deighton, Bell, and Co. ; 
and Bell and Sons.) Religio Medici, by Sir Thomas Browne, 
with an introduction by W. A. Greenhill, M.D. (Elliot Stock), 
being a fac-simile of the first edition. We shall be forgiven for 
quoting the last words, “ Blesse me in this life with the peace of my 
conscience, command of my affections, the love of my dearest friends, 
and I shall be happy enough to pity Casar. These are, O Lord, 
happinesse on earth wherein I set no rule or limit to thy providence ; 
dispose of me according to the justice of thy pleasure. Thy will be 
done, though in mine own damnation.” The latest addition to 
“‘Morley’s Universal Library” is Bacon’s Essays. (Routledge and 
Sons.) —The volume contains the ten English essays, as they appeared 
in the edition of 1597. These occupy less than twenty pages. Then 
follows a reprint of the last edition, which appeared in 1527. Pro- 
fessor Morley has prefixed a brief sketch of Bacon’s life, and an 
estimate of his genizs and character. We have received the second 
volume of The Royal Shakespeare (Cassell and Co.), giving “ the poet’s 
works in chronological order, from the text of Professor Delius.’’ This 
volume begins with “ The Merchant of Venice,” assigned to the year 
1595, and ending with “ Othello,” assigned to 1604, or, to speak more 
correctly, with “A Lover’s Complaint.’ It is a handsome, well- 
printed quarto, adorned with two-and-twenty illustrations, the frontis- 
piece being the monumental bust at Stratford-on-Avon. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


Ashton (J.), Adventures of Captain J. Smith, cr 8vo ............(Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Bleaching, Dyeing, “&c., cr 8vo (Churchill) 5/0 
Bread-winner (The), cr 8vo (Warne) 6/0 
Chapman (W.}, Notable Women of Puritan Times, cr Svo_ ...(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Cust (R. N.), Sketch of Modern Languages of Africa, 2 vo's. 8vo...(Tritbner) 250 
Eder (J. M.), Chemical Effect of the Spectroscope, cr 8Vo ............ iret} 2/0 
Ellis (E. M.), A Woman's Hand, cr 8vo 5/0 
Fontaine, Fables, with Etchings by Delierre, royal 8vo 
George (G@. M.), The Valley of Sorek, 2 vols. 8V0 ........6:ce.seseecseeeeeee (Redway) 21/0 
Griffiths (A.), Chronicles of New; ate, 2 vols. 8vo ..... (Chapman & Hall) 32/0 
Harwood (J. B.), One False, Both Fair, 3 vols. cr 8vo ......(Hurst & Blackett) 31/ 
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Jeans (W. T.), Creators of the Age of Steel, cr 8vo ......... (Chapman & Hall) 7/6 
Jeliries (R.), Red Deer, OF Bv0 ....... ...000..00010204ss0s00.oserseessasevenrensaod (Longman) 4/6 
Letters of the Martyrs of the English Church, er 8vo (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
ver (S.), Poems of Ireland, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 36 
Mackenzie (J.), The Day Dawn in Dark Places, (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Martel (C;), Miltary Tealy, BVO .....-..:2..00400.s2.ccsesesessececeesneese .(Macmillan) 12/6 
May (G.), Bibliography of Electricity and Magnetism, cr 8vo......... (Triibner) 50 
Peerie (M.), Nugze Ecclesiastica, Cr 870 .......ccceeseeeeesseeseereees (W. Blackwood) 2/6 
Preston (8. T.), Original Essays, cr 8V0..........000...00000008 (Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Rutherford (E. M.), A Light at an Upper Window, cr 8vo ......... (Remington) 10/6 
Smart (A.), Germs, Dust, and Disease, 8V0 ...........sseeeeeeeeeeeereeeeees (Macniven) 2/6 
Stubbs (C. W.), Christ aud D-mocracy, cr 8vo......... ...{Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Stubbs (C. W.), The Land and the Labourer, cr 8vo............... (Sonnenschein) 3,6 
Thomson (J.), A Voice from the Nile, cr 8vo........... (Reeves & Turner) 6/0 
Walker (F. A.), Land, and its Rent, 12m0 ..............0.sssceseessessoeee (Macmillan) 3/6 
Warren (J. H.), A Plea for the Cure of Rupture, 16mo ............... (Churchill) 4/6 
Yonge (C. D.), Our Great Naval Commanders, cr 8vo ...... ... (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
«.s0ee(Macmillan) 6,0 


Yonge (C. M.), Unknown to History, cr 8V0 .....4.....006. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
: Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. ‘ 
Kingd . PB UB ce 014 8...... 7 - 


ingdon ... = sip “e i ae 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6...... ODE SD ince 078 


Including postage to India, China, &c. ... a a ene OAS -Bicav ss 08 2 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
@utTsIpE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£10 1 





o—_ see pon 0; Narrow Column we 20 © 
Half-Page...... - 5 5 O| Half-Column ..... 115 0 
Quarter-Page ... 212 6] Quarter-Column.............. « O17 6 
Six lines and under, 5s, 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday: 














The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








‘* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Hag 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medieg3 
FOR Press. 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 


the treatment of Neuralgia.’”’—Lancet, 
NEURALGIA. a is now sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, 


TONGA 


Tong: 
and lls. Of all Chemists. 


’ PrLovex Court, 
ALLEN AND HANBURYS’. Semesue tenet, ene, 
“The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 
—* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.’ 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“* Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
—Professor Von NUSSBAUM, 
The Name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness, 
Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6@ 
and 2s per bottle. 


WHAT TO DO; AND HOW TO DO IT. 


| On Rollers, for Hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 6d; or on Linen, and 
| Varnished, 1s 6d. Free by post for 7 or 19 stamps. 

NURSERY | Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in Twenty Cases of 
Accident and Sadden Illness common to Children. 

It provides against :—Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, 
Bruises, Burns, Child-crowing, Choking, Convulsions, Croup, 
Cats, Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose-bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, 
Stings, Substances in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing 
Coins, Buttons, &c., Wounds. 


JAMES EPPS and CO, 48 Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 
; The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
ROWLANDS no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 


had ina 
MACASSAR 





HUNYADI 


JANOS. 








CARD. 








GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and childréa, 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s, Can be sent by post 


OIL. for 3d extra to 


A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 


APOLLINARIS. | 








“EARL SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi- 
bition, August, 1881, referred 
to APOLLINARIS as a 
TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP- 
PROVED by the FACULTY.” 


Sanitary Record, March, 1882. 





| 
| 
| 
“THE QUEEN OF | 

TABLE WATERS.” | 











It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. ° 








it L | B E R T 9), LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
‘LADIES’ WINTER COSTUME 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 

JAPAN ESE | From 15s per piece. 


UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
A R T NOVEL IDEAS IN 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
FABRICS LIBERTYS’ COLOURS. 
. EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
East India House, 20 NT 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. { Chotham Hones, ¢ REGENT STREET, W. 
| ror DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
L E A T H E R WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
| Artistic and Inexpensive. 
PAPERS. 





Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Imperial 4to, 6s, 


“JACKDAW OF RHEIMS,” 
Illustrated by Jessop. 


This Work has been so highly appreciated, that the Second Edition 
entirely sold before the printing was completed, 


Third Edition appears in a few days. 


EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Retail of all Booksellers. 


i ae NA OTD DO ON PAG REVIE W, 
: JANUARY, 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
A Few REMARKS ON CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL FINANCE. By the hight Hon. 
Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart., M.P. 
GangaH. By C. T. Buckland. 
SomE Facts aBout REDISTRIBUTION. By George Byron Curtis. 
FaLLow Deer at Homer. By the Hon. Alfred E. Gathorne Hardy. 
Two ASPECTS OF THE IRISH QUESTION :— 
1. Is ENGLAND GOING TO Keep IRELAND? By J. T. C. Humphreys. 
2. AN UNTRIED REMEDY FOR IRISH GRIEVANCES. By Alfred Harris. 
THE Divorce BETWEEN LITERATURE AND THE Stace. By Alfred Austin, 
CONSERVATISM AND SociaLismM. By W. H. Mallock. 
Pouiticat Pessimism. By Lord Lamington. 
SCRAPS FROM THE CHRONICLES OF VENICE. By Amy Layard, 
THE ORaTorY OF THE Recess. By N. W. Gumley. 
Epwarp Butwer, Lorp LyTTon. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


London : W. H, ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 





Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miseellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Langnages. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 








100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 
Oculist Optician, la OLD BOND STREET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is really surprising.’”’ Similar testimonials from Earl 
Lindsay, F, D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &c.—Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENOHURCH STRERT. 








ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to thegrowth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above ann 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged be the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


D EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each, 

(AS ES for BINDING 
Price 23 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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ONDON INTERNATIONAL and 
UNIVERSAL SaETeerIOm, 1884. To beheld 
CRYSTAL PALA 

oe Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, Lon- 
don, will hold at the Crystal Palace an International 
Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Scientific, 
cultural, and Industrial Products. The Exbibi- 
tion will be o opened on St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 
1884, and will remain open for a period of at least six 
<a entry forms, and all information may 
be obtained ny he the Executive Commissioner, or any 
ficial Agents 
of the Official “ORGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
Executive Commissioner, 
19 and 21 Queen — Street, London, E.C. 
G. GORDON CLEATHE 
Manager, Crystal ales, 8.E. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL 
COLOURS, Piccadilly. 
oe illaminated on "dark days, and after 3 p.m. 
Open from 10 a.m. to6 p.m. Admission, 
pg oo Catalogne, 1s; Season Ticket, 5s. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The TWENTY-SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 5. 
Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


HE PULPIT of the “ UNITARIAN ” 
FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH in Gloucester 

is now VACANT.—Persons who desire information 
respecting the appointment may apply to the 
Secretary, W. H. Knight, 38 Regent Street, Gloucester. 


HE HAMMOND COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 

There are VACANCIES in this College for TEN 
APPRENTICE-STUDENTS, who will be thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of Electricity, and trained 
to become practical Engineers on the Installations 
and in the Manufacturing Works of the Hammond 
Company. 

The Course lasts for two years, at the end of which 
the Company will be prepared to offer posts to those 
who have served their time satisfactorily. 

For terms and full information, apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, the Hammond Company, Electrical 
Engineers College, 2 Rea Lion Square, W.C.; or to 

A. LATHAM, M.A., Secretary, 110 Cannon Street, 

















Ww ENS COLLEG ZB, 
MANCHESTER 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, 
January 8th. 


New Students will be admitted on Monday, the 7th, 
from 11 to 4, 

axa a must not be under fourteen years of 

age, and those under sixteen will be required to 

— themselves on January 8th, at 10.30 a.m., for 

xamination in English, Arithmetic, and Latin. 

Many of the Classes provide Preparation in the 
Subjects of the following Examinations :— 

Victoria University.—Preliminary Intermediate 
and Final Examinations for Degrees in Arts, 
Science, and Laws (June and October). Ditto. 
—Entrance Arts Examination for Medical 
Degrees (June and October). 

University of London.—Matriculation Examina- 
tion (June), and for Degrees in Arts and Science 
(July and October). 

Further particulars will be found in the Prospectus 
of the Arts, &c., Department, which will be for- 
warded on application. 


WENS COLLEG &, 
DEPARTMENT for WOMEN 
(223 Brunswick Street). 
oo LENT TERM begins on MONDAY, January 


th. 

Students will be admitted on that day between the 
hours of 10 a.m, and 2 p.m. Prospectuses of the 
Department will be forwarded on application. 

- HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


DovFe COLLEGE. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, worth 
from £40 to £10 10s a year, will be offered at Easter. 
There are also Scholarships of £50, tenable at the 
Universities. 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE January 22nd. 

Board, £46 6s. Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas. 

For particulars, apply to Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
Head Master ; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


ESTLANDS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

BIRKDALE, SOUTHPORT.—Established 
in 1858,—Principal, Miss H. 8. CHE ETHAM, LL.A. 
Situated in a very healthy and quiet locality. Pupils 
from this School, in which the teaching is based on 
the High School system, have obtained a high average 
of Passes and Honours at the Oxford, Cambridge, and 
other Examinations. The NEXT TERM will begin 
on JANUARY 18th.—Particulars on application to 
Miss H.S. CHEETHAM, 9 Westcliff Road, Birkdale, 
Southport. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER, 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins JAN UARY 22nd. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
cogeeetvelr) 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
NT TERM will COMMENCE THURSDAY, 
J Ress ath. New Boys, 10 o’clock ; Juniors, 10.30; 
Upper School, 11 o’clock. 
here is no Vacancy in Junior School, and one 
only in Senior. 
Letters addressed to Miss WOODMAN as above 
will be forwarded, 























OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 

Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &, 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the _— of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, 
COMMITTEE OF ee 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= _ Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esy., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 





FIR HILL “SCHOOL, 
MILL HILL, N.W. 

Head Master, R. F. WEYMOUTH, D.Lit., M.A., 
Fellow of University College, London.  Assistant- 
Masters, J. A. H. MURRAY, LL.D., President of the 
Philological Society; H. A. ERLEBACH, B.A.; T. 
T. JEFFERY, M.A., Camb., 9th Classic in 1877; A. 
E. HUDSON, M.A., Oxf.; T. H. JACKSON, B.A.; 
F. STOCK, D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond. ; 
R. STAVELEY, B.A., 20th Wrangler in 1881; and 
others. Minister of the Chapel, the Rev. Professor 
J. RADFORD THOMSON, M.A 

SCHOOL REOPENS on 1 JANUARY 17th. 

RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 

_ Stratford-on-Avon.—Inclusive terms, 60 and 70 

Guineas. FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

value from £50 to £20 per annum, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on JANUARY 17th.—Apply to 
the HEAD MASTER. 


INGFIELD BIREDALE, SOUTH- 


Miss LEWIN RECEIVES TROYS for BOARD and 
INSTRUCTION, between the ages of 6 and 15 years. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 17th. 

Prospectuses on application. References kindly 
permitted to Professor Huxley, F.R.S. LL.D., 4 
Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, London ; Dr. 
Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S, University of London, 
Burlington Gardens; F. Nettlefuld, Esq., Streatham 
Grove, Norwood, 8.K., and others. 


oO . COLLEGE. 











PRINCIPAL. 
Rey. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen's College, 
Oxford. 
Vick-PRINCIPAL. 
Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

The College has a Junior Department, and a Junior 
House for Boys under 13. 

Houses, at moderate as well as at higher rentals, 
can be cbtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the College. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 


January _ 
____—*¥F.. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


OODCOTE HOUSE, WINDLE- 
SHAM, BAGSHOT. 

A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS between 

the ages of 7 and 14. Terms, from 100 to 120 guineas, 
[Cory.] 

Dear Sir,—My partner, Charles 8. Jerram, who 
has been here so many years, is, I am happy to say, 
still working with me. The Charles §. Jerram of 
Godalming, whose advertisement you have seen, is 
my partner’s cousin, an old pupil and very good 
friend of ours.—Yours truly, 

CHARLES B. FENDALL, | 





JOIRA COLLEGE for LADIES. 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
School, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application. 


T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
CO. (Limited), ST. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, ST. 
ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of 
Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN a thorough 
Education at a moderate cost. House Girls received 
from the age of Nine. NEXT TERM begins on 
January 18th. 


aati for BOYS and GIRLS. 


PrincipaL—Mrs. CASE. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS January 22nd, 1884, 
_ Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


OME for LOST DOGS, Battersea 
Park Road, South Lambeth, S.W.—Persons 
desirous of PURCHASING DOGS, either as honse- 
hold pets, yard dogs, or for sporting purposes, should 
paya visit to the above Establishment, where several 
Hundred Dogs are always on View, many of which 
are to be sold at low pee Apply between 10 and 
4, except Sundays, BORIO, Manager. 
_ CATS are now received in the Home as Boarders. 


Universally acknowledged to be the best. 


| ETTS’S DIARIES are used by her 

Majesty the Queen, and all the Government 
Offices. 1884 now ready. In endless varieties, from 
6d to 14s. Letts, Son, and Co., Limited, only address, 
33 King William Street, London Bridge; and of all 
Booksellers. Letts’s Office Diaries contain more 














information than any other. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP in GERMAN. 

Applications are invited for this post, which will 
fall vacant at Easter. Residence for the Summer 
Term to commences April 2lst. The Lecturer will 
receive a fixed Stipend of £40 per annum, together with 
all the Fees received from Students ‘attending his 
Classes, except during the hours required by the 
— (at present, 15 weekly). The Lecturer is free 

to undertake private study or teaching. 

Full particulars furnished by the REGISTRAR, to 
whom all applications and testimonials must be sent 
on or before February 9th. 

Proficiency in Anglo-Saxon (though not necessarily 
essential) will be taken into account, and should be 
stated in the testimonials. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 YORK PLAUE, Baker 
Street, W. 
LENT 7 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 1 
Mr. Sueaer ‘will give a Course of Lectures on 
Organic Chemistry on Saturdays, at 1.45. 
Miss Alice Gardner will Lecture on English, Greek, 
and Roman History. 
Mr. Womack will commence a Course of Lectures 
in Physics for the B.Sc. Examination. 
SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 
RYDUCATIONAL COURSES by 
MEMBERS of the UNIVERSITY ASSOCIA. 
TION of WOMEN TEACHERS. A New Course of 
Lectures to Ladies and Senior and Junior Classes for 
Girls under Home Tuition will begin towards the end 
of January. References required.—Early applications 
are requested to Miss C. L. DOUGLAS, 13 Porchester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—FOUR 

SCHOLARSHIPS, value £50, £50, £30, and 

£20, will be filled up in June, 1884. Open to Boys 

under 14 on January Ist, 1884.—For particulars, apply 
to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


RT N EEDLEWORK, of all “kinds, 

traced and commenced, or “finished. Designs 

to order. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


Perarz AND Mire Aton. 














bp AND wt ace. 


| > pieooai AND Mee MATCHES. 





BEND a & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 








pore MEATS. Also, 
FSsENce ot BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


| OR RTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 
QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
j *“*A most delicious and valuable 
article.’ *—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. RACT. 
| RY’S COCOA EXT 
COCOA | Strictly pure.’”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


FRY’S 








The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 





own folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 2s. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 


reduced from the — Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 
n folio, handsomely half-bound, giit edges, price £1 Is. 


PHILIPS’ POPULAR "ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best Authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By JoHn BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 5s. 

PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 
Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by WiLLIam 
Hueues, F.R.G.S. “ a valuable Index. 

mperial folio, half-bound morocco, pilt edges, £3 3s. ¢ 

PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and tom Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. Edited by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 

Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d 

PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


“We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious.” ”’— Atheneum. 


The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD 
BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 
MERCATOR’S PROJEOTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 3 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Winds, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6ft. by 4 ft. 10in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and ’ varnished, £3 3s, Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sh sheets, enclosed i in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 3s, 
































The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 


SILK COVERLETS, 


AND DRAPERIES. 
A NEW HAND-WOVEN ARTICLE in ALGERIAN and ORIENTAL COLOURINGS. 


Charming for Portiéres, Curtains, and all Decorative Purposes, 
Sizes, 75 inches x 59 inches ............s000 . 128 6d each. 
» 8 4, MO <5 seaaraenaesaceess . S8eGd. ,, 











ITALIAN 





DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


*,” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 oa abottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0, 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 


meee 


CORNHILL. 
ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
NSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


THE LARGEST’ INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE form remresyi — 
D PAYS YEAR 
THE LARGEST “AMOUNT OF "COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 


CHAIRMAN .., «+ Harvie M. FarQuuar, Esq, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 


West-Enn Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
HEAD Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WI.LIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE 
Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet ‘Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Joun G. Taxrot, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—ALBAn G. H. GiBss, Esq. 
—" Nevitt. Bennett, | —_ Hunter, Esq. 
| a ge sane! Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, | — a. . J. Shaw. 
Esq. | fevre, M.P. 
Charles W. Curtis, Esq. — W Lubbock, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | oh 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. Sem B. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | 8S. Hope Morley, ~~ 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. | Hy. John Norman, Esq, 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Right Hon. John G.| Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Hubbard, M } 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BRowNE. 
Share Capital at present = 7 





and invested . £1,000,000 

Total Funds upwards 7 ee "833, 000 

Total Annual income, over Ka 1,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire. at Christmas 


should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of January. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, Loudon. 
EsTAaBLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
an” claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
Jo 








JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. eiieiiedes Life, Marine, 





Capital Fully Subscribed... .. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up .. 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholdersexceeds ... ae - 809,000 
Other Funds ... 953,000. 


Toran InvesTeD Funps UPWARD’ OF Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 





LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... eco +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £9 910, 000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3, 000, 000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
er at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on —- 

W. R. N, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbary, London, E.C. 


‘tise =. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


lh Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCI RAVENSOCRO 'T, Manager. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 


with the mild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for ‘winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November Ist,—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and Ta 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 




















London, W.C, 
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~ BLACKWOODS’ 


STANDARD 


CLASS-BOOKS. 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GEOGRAPHY. PHYSICAL & POLITICAL. 


MANUAL of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. Mathematical, Physical, and Poli- 
tical. By the Rev. ALExanDER Mackay, LL.D., 
F.R.G.8. Tenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, pp. 688, 7s 6d. 

ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. BytheSame. Forty-ninth Thousand, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 300, 33. 


The. INTERMEDIATE GEO. 
 congeaig’ A 4 the Same. Ninth Edition, crown 
8vo, pp. 224, 23. 

OUTLINES of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY. By the Same. One Hundred and 
Fifty-fourth Thousand. 18mo, pp. 112, ls. 

ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY 
and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With express 
reference to the Instructions recently issued by 
the Science and Art Department. By the Same. 
With numerous Illustrations, Twenty - fifth 
Thousand, pp. 150, 1s 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch- 
maps and Illustrations. By Davrp Pace, LL.D., 
&c. Eleventh Edition, revised by Prof. LapwortTH, 
F.G.8., Birmingham. 2: 6d. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPBY. With Engravings. 
By theSams. Third Edition, 5s. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI: 
An Easy Greek Construing Book, with Complete 
Vocabulary, By A. W. Ports, M.A., LL.D., and 
the Rev. C, DarNELL, M.A. Third Edition, feap. 


8vo, 3s. 

ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy 
Latin Construing Book, with Complete Vocab- 
ulary. By the Same. Eighth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of 
the LATIN LANGUAGE; or, Latin Forms and 
English Roots. By Joun Ross, M.A. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 164, 1s 6d. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, Etymological and Pronouncing. 
Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific, 
Technical, and other Terms and Phrases. De- 
signed for Use in Schools and Colleges. By the 
Rev. JAMES STORMONTH and the Rev. P. H. 
PuHELP, M.A. . Seventh Edition, revised, Crown 


8yo, pp. 800, 7s 6d. 
WILLIAM 





| 





The SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY and WORD-BOOK. By the 
Same. Feap. 8vo, pp. 260, 2s. 


The HANDY SCHOOL DICTION- 
ARY. For Use in Elementary Schools, and as a 
Pocket-Reference Dictionary. By the Samer. 
Pp. 268, 9d. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH 
PROSE LITERATURE, Biographical and 
Critical ; designed mainly to show Characteristics 
of Style. By Wit.i1am MinTo, M.A., Professor 
of Logic and English Literature in the Universit 
of Aberdeen, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION: a Practical Mannal, for Use in 
Schools, By James Currie, LL.D, Principal 
of the Church of Scotland Training College, Edin- 
burgh, Thirty-seventh Thousand. Ils 6d. 


AGRICULTURE AND CHEMISTRY. 


CATECHISM of PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE. By Henry STEPHENS, 
F.R.S.E., Author of the ‘‘ Book of the Farm.” 
Nineteenth Thousand. With Engravings. 1s, 


Professor JOHNSTON’S CATE- 
CHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Eighty-first Thousand, revised and extended by 
CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., F.R.G.S.1., &c. With 
Engravings, 1s, 


Professor JOHNSTON’S ELE- 
MENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
and GEOLOGY. Revised and brought down to 
the Present Time by Cuartes A. Cameron, M.D., 
F.R.G.S.L, &c, Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 63 6d. 


Professor JOHNSTON’S 
CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. New Edition, 
revised and brought down to the Present Time by 
ArTHUR HERBERT CuurRCcH, M.A., Oxon. Illus- 
trated with Maps and 102 Engraving on Wood, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 618, 7s 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERIES, for Elementary Schools. 


HISTORICAL READERS for Standards III. to VII. 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS for Standards I. to VII. 


{ 





| 
| 
} 


| 


SCHOOL RECITATION BOOKS for Standards I. to | 
| —Hawmilton, by Prof. Veitch Hegel, by Prof. E. 


Vil. 
DEFOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
of GEOLOGY. By Davin Page, LL.D., &c., Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the Durham Universit 
College of Physical Science, Newcastle. Elevent 
Edition. With Engravings on Wood, and 
Glossarial Index, 2s 6d § 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. Descriptive and Industrial. With 
Engravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 
By the Same. Sixth Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 7s 6d. 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the 
Use of Students. With a General Yntroduction 
on the Principles of Zoology. By Prof, NicHoL- 
son, of Aberdeen University. Sixth Edition, 
revised and greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 816, 
With 394 Engravings on Wood, 14s, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes. By 
theSamr. Fifth Edition, with 156 Engravings, 33. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for 
the Useof Schools. Bythe Same. Third Kdition, 
— Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings on 

ood, 6:. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL 
HISTORY, for Beginners ; being Descriptions of 
a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. B 
the Same. Third Edition, with 52 Engravings, 1s 6a. 


CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by Rev. W. 
Lucas Cottins, M.A. Complete in 28 Vols., cloth, 
each 2s 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Now ready, 17 crown-8vo Vols., each 2s 6d, 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by Witiiam 
Knieut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
University of St. Andrew’s. In crown-8vo Vols., 
with Portraits, each 3s 6d. 

Descartes, by Prof. Mahaffy.—Butler, by Rev. W. 

Lucas Collins, M.A.—Berkeley, by Prof. Fraser.— 

Fichte, by Prof. Adamson.—Kant, by Prof. Wallace. 


Baird. 


BLACKWOOD and SONS, London and Edinburgh. 





THE LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 
OR THE INSTANTANEOUS ART OF NEVER 
FORGETTING ! 


Uses none of the "* Localities,’ ‘* Pegs,” ‘‘ Links,”’ or 
** Associations’’ of Mnemonics. 

ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
ox Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE, 

After five months’ acquaintance with the Loiset- 
tian System, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.RS.E., 
thus again writes in his journal, Health, under date 
of September 14th, 1883 :—‘‘ Proressor LOISETTE’S 
System oF Memory Trainine.—In reply to numer- 
ous correspondents, we beg to state that, from recent 
facts which have come to our knowledge, we are 
gratified in being able to reindorze all that we 
formerly said in favour of this system of developing 
the recollective and analytical powers. The interest 
we take in Pro‘essor Loisette’s system is founded 
on our appreciation of the literally marvellous re- 
sults which, not only in our own case, but in that of 
many others, have been attained under his method of 
instruction. There can be no question of the sound- 
ness of the principles on which the system is founded, 
and we frankly regard such a training as Mr. 
Loisette offers as one of the most important educa- 
tional advantages which it has been our lot to 

encounter.” 
Professor LOISETTE, 37 New Oxford Street 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 


NSOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
CHART.—In consequence of the facilities 

of carriage offered by the Parcels Post, the Author of 
this CHART has resolved to REDUCE the PRICE 
ONE-HALF, and to supply it himself to the pur- 
chaser.—Circular, with testimonials, prices, &c., sent 
t-free on application to E. J. ENSOR, Milborne 


‘ort, Somerset. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. RORS’ AWARD :— 


. JU 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.”’ 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

THREE PRIZE MEDALS AT CORK EXHIBITION, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
rincipal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
O olesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 














Just ready, the Second Edition of 
OSTWICK and HARRISON’S 
OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE, 
price 10s, carefully Revised and Enlarged. A New 
Chapter is added on the Decennium 1873-1883, and in 
addition to the Index of 900 Names of Authors, there 
is a Second Index of the Titles of Books and of the 
Topics handled in the body of the work. 

Wittrams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh. 





Now ready. 

ARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, and her 

Marriage with Bothwell. Seven Letters to 

the Tablet. Revised, with a Preface and Notes, and a 

Supplement, by the Hon, Cotin Linpsay. Cloth, 2s, 

London: Burns and Oates, Granville Mansions, 

28 Orchard Street, London, W.; and 63 Paternoster 
Row, E.C 





Just published, price 1s. 

URRY, WORRY, and MONEY: 
the Bane of Modern Education. By T, Prip- 
GIn TEALE, M.A. Oxon., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
General Infirmary, Leeds. Being the Presidential 
Address delivered in the Health Department of the 
Social Science Congress held at Hudderfield, October 

8, 1883. With an Appendix. 
London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 

Hall Court. 
Leeds : CHARLES GOODALL, Cookridge Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
| ay a SOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

st, 8. W. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
‘ PILLS. — These remedies are unequalled 
throughout the world for bad legs, wounds, foul 
sores,and ulcers. Used according to directions given 
with them, there is no wound, bai leg, or ulcerons 
sore, however obstinate or long-standing, but will 
yield to their healing and curative properties. Many 
poor sufferers, who have been patients in the large 
hospitals under the care of eminent surgeons, and 
have derived little or no benefit from their treatment, 
have been thoroughly cured by Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills. For glandular swellings, tumours, scurvy, 
and diseases of the skin, there is nothing that can be 
used with so much benefit. In fact, in the worst 
forms of disease, dependent upon the condition of the 
blood, these medicines used conjointly are irresistible, 


HE BUILDER: a Journal for the 
Architect, Engineer, Operative, and Artist 
(Established 1842). The Number for JANUARY 5th, 
1884, will contain the following ILLUSTRATIONS, 
printed on fine toned paper, viz. :— 

DECCRATIONS AT WORTLEY Hat. Designed by E. J. 
Poynter, R A. (Coloured Plate.) 

DETAILS OF THE SAME. (Double-page Photo-litho.) 

“ DESERTED”: A MepIzvaL Stupy. By H. W. 
Brewer. (Double-page Photo-litho.) 

Mopern German HovskE-ARCHITECTURE, BERLIN. 
(Two pages of Woodcuts, by J. D. Cooper.) 

THE New THeatre, Nice. (Two pages, Litho.) 

THe New ACADEMY OF SCIENCE AND ART, ATHENS. 
(Double-page Engraving.) 

THe New Tecunicat Institution, KENSINGTON. 
A. Waterhouse, A.R.A., Architect. (Treble-page 
Photo-litho. and Pian.) _ 

Also ORIGINAL ARTICLES, entitled :— 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE IN 1984, 

THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, 

THE THAMES-COMMUNICATION QUESTION, 

German Towns, &. 

Subscribers’ Names (Annual Subscription, 19s, in« 
clusive of Postage in the United Kingdom), or Orders 
for Single Copies of this SPECIAL NUMBER (4d; 
by post, 44d), will be received at any Railway Book- 
stall, by all Newsagents, or at the Publishing Office, 
46 Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert 

G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London. 

London: C. MitcHsLL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. 








ORE CURES (this week) by Dr. 

LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, December, 
1883:—*I have prescribed the Wafers for upwards 
of thirty years, and can speak highly of their sooth- 
ing effects upon all the respiratory organs, giving 
almost instant relief. A gentleman-farmer, residin 
near Liverpool, states, ‘They have saved my life! 
am never without them.’” — (Signed), Epwarp 
Mick zg, A.P.S., 48 Stanley Road, Liverpool. Asthma, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shortness 
of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the Chest, and Rheuma- 
tism are instantly relieved and rapidly cured by the 
Wafers, which taste pleasantly. ld at 1s 14d, 
2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box, by all Druggists. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 











by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6s, aud 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents, price 1s, 
THIRD EDITION of the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
For JANUARY. 
ConTENTS. 
1, PERIL. By JESSIE FOTHERGILG, the 
opular Authoress of “‘ The First Violin,” &. 
2. ZERO. By one of the most Popular Writers 
of the Day. 
8. Last REMINISCENCES oF ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
4, Our Fastest TRAINS. 
5. THe Four SILVERPENNYS. 
6, Tuer Horse: A STUDY FROM OUTSIDE, 
7. Lone AGo. 
8, THALBERG, 
9, WHAT SHALL I Drink? 
10, THe HEIRESS OF GLENMAHOWLEY. 
11, THe Eron Days oF SIR —a NORTHCOTE. 
&C., vc. 





TEMPLE BAR.—“ No one could wish 
to purchase fora shilling a magazine fuller of more 
varied and instructive reading than Temple Bar,”— 
Greenock Advertiser. 


“TEMPLE BAR never flags. Every 
number educates as wellas amuces. The literary or 
historical essays are always excellent of their kind.” 
—Standard, 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and 
NAVARRE. By Madame Campan. 2 vols., 30s. 


The SECRET SERVICE of the CON- 
FEDERATE STATES in EUROPE. By James 
D. Butiocu, late Naval Representative of the 
Confederate States Government in this Country. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 

“Full of interest to English sailors, jurists, and 
statesmen ; it abounds with passages which possess 
equal interest for England and the United States...... 
Weclose these volumes with the impression that they 
contain the most valuable contribution to the 
*mémoires pour servir 2 l’histoire’ that have thus 
far been made by either belligerent in the greatest 
and most sanguinary of civil wars.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HETH and MOAB: a Narrative of 
Exploration in Syria. By Captain CLaupE 
REGNIFR ConDER, R.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
4 Illustrations, 14s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of FRANCES 
ANNE (FANNY) KEMBLE. 1 vol. crown 8y0, 
8 Od. 


The OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE of the Rev. 
JOHN RUSSELL, of TORDOWN, NORTH 
DEVON. Bythe Author of “ Wolf-Hunting in 
Brittany,” &. A New and Revised Edition, 
brought down to Date. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘From the time of Mr. Russell’s birth in 1795, till 
his death in 1883, at the ripe age of eighty-eight years, 
the author has given graphic accounts of his active 
and energetic life, as well as much information, in- 
terspersed with thrilling anecdotes of many well- 
known men.’’—Land and Water, 


Miss MONTGOMERY’S NEW BOOK. 


The BLUE VEIL. By the 
Author of ‘Thrown Together,” ‘Seaforth,’ 
&e. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘** The Blue Veil’ is the first of three ‘ moral tales’ 
for children, and the preface informs us that they are 
intended to inculcate lessons on curiosity, tolerance, 
and prejudice. Never have wholesome truths been 
conveyed in a lighter and pleasanter manner than in 
these charming stories, which will give as much 
—- to the middle-aged reader, as to the youth- 

ul audience for whose special advantage they are 
designed.”—Saturday Review. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
By the Author of ‘f Which Shall it Be ?” 


THE EXECUTOR. 


In 3 vols. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 


Author of ** The Wooing O’t,” “ Look Before You 
eap.” &e, 


BELINDA. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of ‘‘ Red as a Rose is She.’’ 


** Belinda’ is a novel in the style with which the 
authoress has made us familiar...... with a dramatic 
plot and well-arranged situations, and characters 
whose conversation is uniformly original, whose 
thoughts are highly emotional...... * Belinda’ is, we 
repeat, a capital novel, composed by a skilful hand.” 
—Times. 








By the Author of ‘‘ The Senior Partner,” &c. 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. 


In 3 vols. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of “‘ The Mystery in Palace Gardens,” 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Pablishers in Ordinary te Her Majesty the Queen. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
‘ eo CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents For JANUARY. 
ANNEXATION AND CONFEDERATION IN AUSTRALASIA. 
By the Earl of Carnarvon. 
THOUGHTS ABOUT APPARITIONS. By the Bishop of 
Carlisle. 
Ovt-pooR POETRY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, By Vernon 
Lee. 
Oucut WoMEN TO PREACH? 
I. Toe Ministry OF WomMEN. By the Dean of 


Wells. 
II, Women’s SHARE IN THE MINISTRY OF THE 
Worp. By Professor Godet. 

THE scree AND ITS Furure. By Sir Samuel W. 

aker, 

LAZARUS AT THE GATE. By the Author of “Social 
Wreckage.” 

Tue Boarp OF TRADE AND MERCHANT SHIPPING, By 
Sir Edward J. Reed, M.P. 

ENGLAND AND SoutH Arrica, By the Rev. John 
Mackenzie. With Map and with Memoranda by 
Sir Henry Barkly and Sir Bartle Frere. 

ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 

I, ApoLogeTic THEOLOGY. By the Rey. Pre- 
bendary Row. i. 
II. Poetry. By Professor Ker. 
III. Puysicat Science. By R. A. Proctor. 

New Books. 

IsBisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


MINHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JANUARY, 1884, price 2s 6d. 
RELIGION: A RETROSPECT AND Prospect. By Herbert 

Spencer. 

Tue PreTeENsIONS OF M. DE Lrsseps. By OC. 
Magniac, M.P. 

STaTvES AND MoNUMENTS OF LONDON. By the Right 
Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 

Lorp MELBOURNE: A SKETCH. By the Right Hon. 
Earl Cowper. 

ATRFATISE ON Love. By Algernon Siduey. (From 
an Unpublished Manuscript.) 

UneraTEruL IrELAND. (Concluded.) By Sir C. 
Gavan Duffy. 

Fioops. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Camperdown. 

Darty Lire 1n A MEpiIzvaL MonasTeRY. (With a 
Plan.) By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

Tue New Bripery ACT AND THE YORK ELECTION. 
By E. T. Wilkinson (Liberal Agent). 

Our GROWING AUSTRALIAN Empire. By Sir Henry 
Parkes, K.C.M.G. (late Prime Minister of New 
South Wales). 

Homes OF THE Poor. Bythe Right Hon. Sir Richard 
Asaheton Cross, M.P. 

_ View oF Mormonisn. By James W. Barclay, 








Kraan Pavt, Trencu, and Cc., London, 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 

JANUARY, 1884. No. DCCCXIX. Price 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 

Op Lapy Mary: A Story OF THE SEEN AND THE 


UNSEEN. 
FIGURES IN THE Fire. 
Nor untin Next Tre. By R. D. Blackmore, 
Tue Bazy’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part IV. 
AJAX AND PHILOCTETES. 
A Lapy’s Ripe across SpanisH HONDURAS, 
Tue Scottish Parody ON HOME-RULE. 


Witt1am Biackwoop aud Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


ONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CXXII. JANUARY, 1884, Price 4s. 
1. NaTIONAL EDUCATION. 
2. UNCERTAINTIES OF SCIENCE. 
3. ANTIQUITY OF CIVILISATION. 
4, Frrst PrincrPLes OF EarLty METHODISM, 
5. LUTHER AND HIS CRITICS. 
6. SPAIN. 
7. CuurcH CoNnGRESS. 
8. PauLINE Doctrine OF UNION WITH CHRIST. 
Short Reviews and Brief Notices, and a Summary of 
Foreign Journals, 
T. Woormer, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


) ee LADIES’ TREASURY. 

A Magazine for Women, Men, and Children. 
Profusely Illustrated, Sevenpence, Monthly. Edited 
by Mrs, WARREN. 

The New Volume, beginning with the January 
Number, will contain AN ORIGINAL SERIALTALE, 
Lovety Lespia. By tho Author of ‘* Maysie Trevor's 

Married Life.” 

A Household Story by Mrs. Warren, 

A YounaG Wirr’s MANAGEMENT OF A SMALL INCOME. 
The following, and other tales, many of them illus- 

trated, will be given :— 

Tue Biinp Sotprer. By C. J. Hamilton. Illus. 
trated. 

A Samp.e Bripr. By Leader Scott. 

UnpvER GovERNMENT INSPECTION. By Jay Penn. 

My FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

Tue Listeners. By C.J. Hamilton. Illustrated. 

On PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. By J. C. Hadden. 

ARTICLES ON EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS, 
by Popular Authors. 

HovsrHoLtp Marrers fully treated of, including 
Cookery, Home Management, and Gardening, 

Tue Newest Fasuions, fully illustrated, with 
Coloured Fashion Plates, expressly engraved for 
THE LADIES’ TREASURY, will be clearly de- 
scribed. 

Paris Gosstp on the Fashions continued, 

Fancy Work will include all kinds of Useful and 
Ornamental Articles, together with Bugle Em- 
broidery ; and the New Coral work, made of real 
Coral, adapted for Household Ornamentation or 
for Dress Trimmings. 

A SUPPLEMENT OF ART OR Fancy WORK WILL BB 

Given Eacu Monts, 
Money PRIZES FOR THE BEsT SOLUTIONS OF 
COMPETITION QUESTIONS. 














London: BEMROSE AND Sons, 23 Old Bailey. 





sea, 


HE ART JOURNAL 
Monthly, 2s 6a. 
CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER, 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
THE PRINCES IN THE TOWER. Engraved by Lumb 
Stocks, R A., after J. E. Millais, R.A, 
DanTE AND Beatrice, Etched by C. O. Murray, 
after Henry Holiday. x 
TZaBELLA CZARTORYSKA. From the Picture by 
Richard Cosway, R.A. (In Colours.) 
ILLUSTRATED TEXT. 
GEORGE FREDERICK Watts, R.A. Illustrated. 
Some JAPANESE PaINTERS. Illustrated. 
CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES, 
THE WESTERN RIvIERA—OANNES. By the Rey. Dr, 
Macmillan. Illustrated. 
Our NationaL Arr Epvcation. By Sir Rupert 
Kettle. 
REcENT Buitpine 1n Lonpon. Illustrated. 
THE Po.pi-PEzzoLI MusEUM aT Mitan. By Cosmo 
Monkhouse. Illustrated. 
THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN DECORATIVE ART, By 
M. G. Humphreys. Illustrated. 
Art NoTES AND REVIEWS. 
The ‘ArT JOURNAL” OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane, Pater. 
noster Row, E.C. 





Price 2s; post-free, 2s 3d. 
yp OTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE, 
for JANUARY, 1884, contains: 

1. Du ROLE INTERNATIONAL DE LA SvuIsse. Par M. 
Numa Droz. 

2, CHANTEMERLE. Nouvelle. Par M. J. des Roches, 

3. RAPHAEL D’URBIN. Par M. Léo Quesnel. 

4, POETES ROMANDS—ALICE DE CHAMBRIER. Par 
M. Eug. Rambert. 

5. VOYAGE DANS UNE AUBERGE. Par M, Marc. 
Monnier. 

6. La Marcue Nvpriare. Nouvelle, de M, 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, 

7. CHRONIQUE PARISIENNE. 

8. CHRONIQUE ITALIENNE. 

CHRONIQUE ALLEMANDE, 

10. CHRONIQUE ANGLAISE, 

11. CHroniQuE Russe. 

12. CHRONIQUE HOLLANDAISE. 

13. CHRONIQUE SUISSE. 

14. CHRONIQUE SCIENTIFIQUE, 

15, CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE. 

16. BULLETIN LITTERAIRE ET BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 
Subscription for the Year, 20s; for Six Months, lls, 
post-free, payable in advance, 

London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Mr. GLADSTONE.—See the First Article in the 
RITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CLVII. For JANUARY. 
Price 6s, now ready. Annual Subscription, 21s, post 
free, payable in advance. 
CONTENTS. 


ae 





1, Mr. GLADSTONE. 

2, THE INSPIRATION OF DEATH IN FOLK-POETRY, 

3. PALESTINE WEST OF THE JORDAN. 

4, Lay AND MeEpicat Founcrions 1x HOSspPiTaL 

ADMINISTRATION. 

5, ULSTER AND HOME-RULE, 

6. RECENT THEORIES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 

7. POLITICAL SURVEY OF THE QUARTER, 

8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: HoppER and SrouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 


NOTICE.— DEAN PLUMPTRE’S IDEAL BIO- 
GRAPHY of EZEKIEL is Commenced in the 
EXPOSITOR for JANUARY. 

NOTICE, — ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S THE 
REFORMERS as EXPOSITORS, commenced in 
the EXPOSITOR for JANUARY, which contains 
“ Erasmus.” 


H £ Ex PO 6 Tro 
Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. Price 
1s, Monthly, post free. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
EzEKIEL: AN IDEAL BrogRaPHy. By the Very Rev. 
EK. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
BIOGENESIS AND DEGENERATION. By Almoni Peloni. 
THE REFORMERS AS Exposirors.—l. Erasmus, By 
Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S8. 
Apam’s GosPEL. By the Editor, 
Jacos’s Pintar. By Rev. J. E. Yonge, M.A. 
Tue TEN Pieces OF SItveR. By Agnes Grace Weld, 
London: HoppER and STovuGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 


HE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT. 
Monthly, 6d. 
No. I, on JANUARY Ist, 1884. 
ConrTENTS. 

1, Sermons :—AmpbBition. By the Lord Bishop of 
Durham. WITNESSES TO CHRIST, By the Rev. 
Canon Knox-Little, M.A. 

2. EXposITioN :— THE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH 
Psatm. By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 

3. SERMON TO CHILDREN:—JOHN THE Baptist. By 
the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A. 

4, OUTLINES: — WESTMINSTER ABBEY, A MEAGRE 
Prayer. By the Rev. Canon Furse, M.A. ST. 
MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. THE SANCTITY OF 
THE ComMON Lire. By Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D. City Tempter. WoNDER IN THR WRONG 
Puace. By Joseph Parker, D.D. A SunDAY IN 
EpvinsurGH. Dr, Whyte on THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
Mr. Wallace Williamson on THE BUILDING OF THE 
Cuurch. 

5, Cuurcn Lire ry Britain :—I. Cxurcnu Lire 1n 
MANCHESTER, 

6, Sermon Nores :—Bishop Alexander on THE TRANS- 
FIGURATION,—Oanon Boyd Carpenter on ELIJAH 5 








7. Literary Notes :—Lord Macaulay on the Eclipse 
of Faith.—Dr. Edwin Hatch.—The late Bishop 
Fitzgerald.—Dr. Henry Wace.—Nrw Books; &c. 

W. Swan SonnenscHEIN and Co., Paternoster Square. 

NEW WORK by Dr. HUNT. 
Demy 8vo, price 12s-6d. 
ANTHEISM and CHRISTIANITY. 
By Joun Hont, D.D., Vicar of Otford, Kent, 
Author of ** Religious Thought in England,” 
Witu1am fésister, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The MILLIONAIRE. 


Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine, 3 
yols. crown 8y0, 2538 

«©The Millionaire ’shows much ability. It is never 
dull. No just idea of its merits could be given with- 
out saying that it is a novel of a high order, and a 
piece of excellent workmanship.”’—Athenzum, 

«Where the author breaks new ground is in 
America, with the railroad beings of New York and 
the lobbyists of Washington ; the character of Dexter 
File, the millionaire, is wholly fresh, and wonderfully 
interesting. The book throughout is smart and 
racy.’—The World. 

«A good, well-written, dramatically conceived 
story. What is more, there is a great deal of admir- 
able dialogue in it.”’—Scotsman. 

«The Millionaire’ is an achievement in the highest 
range of fiction. The creator of Dexter File must, 
it seems to us, have had good opportunities of 
studying his model.””—Edinburgh Courant. 


Miss GORDON CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 
GRANITE CRAGS. 

By C. F. Gorpon Cumuina, Author of “ Fire 

Fountains,” “A Lady's Cruise in a French Man- 


of-War,” ** At Home in Fiji,” &c. 8vo, illustrated 
with Eight Engravings, price 16:, 





This day is published. 
The APPARITION. 


By the Author of “‘ Post Mortem.’? Crown 8vo, 
with Frontispiece, 5s. 


; WALTER BESANT. 
READINGS in RABELAIS. By Walter 


Besant. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


This day is published. 
The PHILOSOPHER'S PENDULUM, 


and OTHER STORIES. By Rupotru Linpav. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Gordon Baldwin,’ which comes second in the 
book, is first in our estimation, if one can really give 
a preference where all is excellent.”—Whitehall 
Review. 

“A volume of stories of far more than ordinary 
merit,’’—Scotsman. 


Second Fdition. 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, price 21s. 

‘Mr, Trollope never wrote anything more vivid or 
more graphic than the autobiography which has just 
been issued.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“Upon closing these two volumes—and no reader, 
we venture to say, will close them without regret— 
we are forced to the conclusion that the flood of light 
poured by them upon the inner life of Anthony 
Trollope, upon his early trials and sufferings, upon 
the brave mother from whom he derived so many of 
his best qualities, and upon the tenderness, generosity, 
and courage of their anthor, will but serve to make 
his countrymen regard him with increased admira- 
tion and respect.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“Since Mr. Trevelyan told the story of his uncle’s 
life, there has been published in England no more 
genuine or interesting record of a literary career than 
that unfolded in these volumes.”—Saturday Review. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MISS MOLLY.” 
ALISON. By the Author of ‘Miss 


Molly,”’ “ Delicia,”’ ‘‘ Geraldine Hawthorne,” &c, 
8 vols. crown 8vo, 253 6d. 

*** Alison’ isa very graceful, and—though ending 
happily enough to satisfy the most exacting reader— 
avery touching story, which will well maintain the 
reputation of the author of ‘ Miss Molly.’’’—John Bull. 

“* Those who like a quiet story without sensational- 
ism of any kind, but yet, at the same time, an 
admirable study of the inner life and its affections, 
will find undoubted pleasure in this work.”’—Academy. 

“‘The author’s pure mind breathes in every line 
and every word she writes, and books like hers do much 
to elevate and enrich the reader’s understanding.”— 
Whitehall Review. 

“It is a pleasant book, and the dialogue is un- 
usually bright and daintily humorous.’’—Guardian, 


This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 
or, the WATERWAYS, LAGOONS, and DECOYS 
of EAST ANGLIA. 

By G. CurisToPHER Davies, Author of “The 
*Swan’ and her Crew.”’ Illustrated with Twelve 
Full-page Plates, post 8vo, 14s, 

* Mr. Davies has made the Broads (or river-lagoons) 
his special study and pleasure for many years past, 
and he writes of them both with the fullness of know- 
ledge and with the contagious enthusiasm of the de- 
voted amateur...... Altogether, as a pleasant and well. 
diversified jumble of sport, science, and picturesque 
description, Mr. Davies's book may be confidently 
recommended to all who care either for East Anglia, 
for angling, or for light and breezy writing.’’—Pall 
Mall Gazette, 

“‘He has produced a book which will please all 
lovers of singular scenery, all boating men, all 
naturalists, all who look on Nature with a poetic eye. 
..Lhe best account we have ever seen of the whole 
method of taking ducks in a decoy is given in this 
book.’’—Academy, 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 





GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A HUMOROUS STUDY of AMERICAN CHARACTER, 


CAPE COD FOLK. By Sally Pratt McLean. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, elegant bevelled boards, price 5s, 
* An excellent story.””—Morning Post. 
** Introduces the reader to an entirely unknown world......We have seen few stories that opened so many 
unusual views of mankind...... There is something to make the reader chuckle on every page.”—Atheneum, 


Just published. 


THISTLETON DYER’S FOLK-LORE of SHAKESPEARE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, price 14s. 
“* Written by a scholar, it admirably and thoroughly fulfils all that it professes to do.”—Tablet. 
Now publishing. 


SERMONS for the CHURCH YEAR. Original and 


Selected by the Rev. W. Berna, B.D., Rector of St. Edmund the King, London, and one of the six Preachers 
in Canterbury Cathedral. 64 pages, demy 8vo, now publishing in Monthly Parts, price 1s each. 
** We hope that Mr. Benham’s very useful venture will prove successful, as it well deserves to be.’—Church 
Union Gazeite. 
“We cordially appreciate the necessity for a revival of interest in the best sermons of the past, if only 
because the perugal of them may tend to elevate the literary style of modern preachers.’’—Church Review. 
Fleventh Thousand, paper, price is; or cloth boards, price 2s. 
. * 7 
The CLASSICS for the MILLION. Being an Epitome in 
English of the Principal Greek and Latin Authors. By Henry Grey. 
** An admirable résumé.”’—John Bull. **A most useful book.” —Edinburgh Courant, 
y the Same Author. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of ENGLISH LITERATURE from 


the SEVENTH CENTURY to the PRESENT TIME. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, price Is. 
‘Very clear aud accurate.’’—Schoclmistress. “A dainty little volume.”—Life. 
In a few days. 

CHILDREN in NORWAY; or, Holidays on the Ekeberg. 
A Book for Boys and Girls, by Pater, F.G.S., F.R.H.S., &. With Pen and Ink Drawings by Robert 
Mann. Feap. 4to, bevelled buards, elegant. 

To appear shortly. 


ALICE’S WONDERLAND BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled 


by E. Stantey LeatHFs and C. E. W. Houmss, from “ Alice in Wonderland ”’ and “ Through the Look- 
ing Glass.” By permission of the Author. Illustrated by J. P. M. Feap. 4to, cloth. 


STORIES in HISTORY, LEGEND, and LITERATURE. By 


H. Scuutz-Witson, Author of “ Studies and Romances,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
Uniform with “‘ Don’t.” Price 1s. 
A WORD to the WISE; Hints on the Current Impro- 
prieties of Expression in Writing and Speaking. By Parry Gwynne. 
“ All who wish to mind their P’s and Q’s should read this little buok.’’—Gentleman's Magazine, 


The SEVEN WORDS from the CROSS, and other Poems. 


By S. M.C. In parchment cover, printed, on hand-made paper, in red and black, with Two Illustrations 
uniform w:th “ Music in Sorg,” price 33 6d. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





THIS DAY, in royal 8vo, with Maps, Photographs, and Illustrations, 25s, 


JAPAN: Travels and Researches. 
Undertaken at the Cost of the Prussian Government. 


By Professor J. J. REIN, of the University of Marburg. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





NOTICE—The FIFTH EDITION of PROFESSOR 
DRUMMOND’S NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 
WORLD, published in December, being already exhausted, 
a SIXTH EDITION its in the Press, and will be published 
NEXT WEEK. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 

Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 

'MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Delicious and wholesome. An effective Tonic. 

Much favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers. 


GRANT'S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality. 
Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with Aérated Waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


| A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac, 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 








GRANT'S 


TONIC | 


foid by ail Dealers, 





Manufacturer: T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 





LIQUEURS. | _ 
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Now ready, price 2s 61. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL, 
EDITED BY P. G. HAMERTON. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
Mrs. PELHAM FEEDING CHICKENS. 
HOGARTH and the PIRATES. By F.G.SrerHens. With Illustrations. 
“‘The BIRDS” of Ly sng agra at CAMBRIDGE. By Henry Norman. 
With Ulustrations by GLINn 

SOUL and MATTER in the TINE NARTS. By P. G. HaAMERTON. 
The FRONT of RHEIMS CATHEDRAL. 
The ARTIST in VENICE.—I. By Jui1a Cartwricut. With Illustrations by 
ART CHRONICLE 

RT CH lo 

PLATES. 
Mrs. PELHAM FEEDING CHICKENS, By Sir Josnua REYNOLDS. 
by A. Dawson. 
The FRONT of RHEIMS CATHEDRAL. Etched by H. Toussaint. 
A WATER-GATE in VENICE. By J. PENNELL. 
And many minor Illustrations, 

*,* Fifty Copies are printed on large hand-made paper, with a Proof and a 
Print of eavh Plate, price £10 per annum. 

The VOLUME for 1883 contains 36 Copper-plates and 170 other Illustrations, 
35s cloth, or 423 half-morocco. 


Engraved 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1884. 


“The BIRDS” of ARISTOPHANES, as represented at Cambridge. By HenrY 
Norman. With Illustrations by Glindoni. 

a of the UPPER THAMES. By Atrrep Dawson. With Notes by 
Professor ALFRED J. CHURCH. 

ITALIAN SCULPTURS. By Professor Cotvin. With Illustrations. 


J. R. COZENS and THOMAS GIRTIN. By Cosmo Monxuovse. With 
Illustrations. 
SOME SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY —- in the NATIONAL 


PORTRAIT GALLERY By W. C. Lerroy. 
ETCHINGS of RHEIMS and AMIENS CA’ THEDRALS. By H. Toussaint. 
TURNER’S CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE—ITALY. Etched by A. 
Brunet DFBAINES. 
The OLD BRITISH INSTITUTION. By F.G.Srepuens. With Illustrations, 
ETCHINGS, by M. Latanne, L. Luermirre, and R, 8S, CHaTTock 
SKETCHES in VENICE. By JoserH PENNELL. 
The LATE ALFRED P. NEWTON. By the — 
FREDERICK J. SHIELDS. By F. G. STEPHEN 
GOTHIC and BYZANTINE REMAINS at RAVENNA. By Jut1a CARTWRIGHT, 
With Illustrations. 
JEAN GOUJON. ByS. Upny. With Illustrations. 
FIVE CINQUEFOILS. By Professor A. H. Cuurcu, of the Royal Academy. 
With Illustrations. 
—— PANELS from a PALACE near BRESCIA. By Professor A. H. 
HURCH, 
OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ALBERT DuRER.—The BIRTH of JOHN the BAPTIST. 
TINWORTE ...... —PREPARING for the CRUCIFIXION. 
BUDE........- ..— HEAD of CHRIST on the CROSS. 






TURNER .. .—WOODLAND LANDSCAPE, with HUNTSMEN, 

REYNOLDS —Mrs. PELHAM FEEDING CHICKENS, 

MORLAND.........—PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. of 
London : SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street. 





Just published. 


An ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES 


of VIRGIL. By the late Samuet PaLmeR. With Illustrations by the 
Author. Fourteen Copper-plates, Large-paper Edition, with Proofs of the 
Plates, vellum, price £5 5s; Smaller Edition, with Lettered Plates, cloth, 
£1 Is. 


*,* The Large-paper Edition was all Subscribed for within a few days after 
the publication was announced. 

“This beautiful book has the double interest of containing the last work on 
which the veteran hand of Samuel Palmer was engaged, and of presenting that 
admirable artist to our view as a man of letters.’,-—Times. 

**In addition to a scholarly, fluent, and poetical paraphrase, we have a series 
of exquisite etchings, some highly finished, others, unhappily, mere sketches, the 
result of the last labours of the artist.’—Saturd ay Review. 

“It forms a grave, approprixte, and pleasing setting to a very interesting series 
of illustrations.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Just published. 


ETCHINGS in BELGIUM. Thirty Plates. 


By Ernest GEORGE. New Edition, on hand-made paper, imp. 4to, £1 1s. 
** A book to be loved and prized by all to whom art is dear,””—Standard. 


Just published, 


HORACE WALPOLE and his WORLD: 


Select Passages from his Letters. With Eight Copper-plates after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence. Cloth, price 6. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proofs of the Plates, price 12s 6d. 

5 The letters of Horace Walpole, though almost unrivalled in English literature 
for lucidity of style and epigrammatic crispness, are so little known to the 
generality of English readers that Mr. Seeley has done good service in compiling 
this admirably arranged selection.’’-—Manchester Examiner, 


Just published. 


ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO: 


Sketches drawn from his Letters. By Professor A. J. Cuurca,. With 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth, price 53. 
** Mr. Church has in this book taken quite a new step in his very successful pro- 
ject of popularising without vulgarising the great Greek and Roman classics,’’— 


Spectator, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
STORIES from HOMER. > 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s, 
STORIES of the EAST from HERODOTUS, 5s. 
The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5:3, 
STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 
The STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 3s 6d. 
A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 33s 6d, 
HEROES and KINGS. 1s 6d, 





London: SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street. 





ee 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND C0O,’s 
JANUARY LIST. 


E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 


SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES: 


the Undercurrent of English History. 8vo. (In January, 








y Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A. 


The LAND ‘and the LABOURERS: a Record 


of Facts and Experiments in Cottage Farming and Co-operative A: 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d. » 8 pe g ea 


CHRIST and DEMOCRACY: Twelve Ser- 


mons and Addresses delivered before the Universities of Cambrid 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. TR whe . 
** Broad, liberal, =e =~ athetic, they display a keen insight into the 
needs of our day.’’—Daily News, “ We wish it could be a by all the pe 
clergy.”’—Echo. “When a clergyman is found to speak words like these, there 
need be no talk of the dee: aying vitality of the Church.’’—Cambridge Review, 


y Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND 








FLOWERS and FLOWER-LORE. _Illus- 
trated. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. [Newt week. 
FLOWERS: a Fantasy. By Cornelia 


Wattace. A demy 48mo volume, elegantly printed within floral borders, and 
illustrated with miniature woodcuts. Cloth extra, 1s. Ready, 


By Professor MAX MULLER. 


‘‘DEUTSCHE LIEBE.” Fragments from 


the Papers of an Alien. Crown 8yo. [In January. 
W. F. KIRBY (British Museum 








The NEW “ARABIAN NIGHTS : Select 
Tales not included in the Translations of Galland or of Lane. Second Edi- 
tion, crown 8vo, 3s 61. (This day. 





y Sir GEORGE W. COX, Bar 


The LITTLE CYCLOPAEDIA “of COMMON 


THINGS, Illustrated. Third Edition, Thick 8vo, in library binding, or in 
cloth h gilt, 4s a (Ready. 








. STANLEY LITTLE. 


SOUTH AFRICA? a Sketch-Book of Men, 


Manners, and Facts. 2 vols. 8vo. [In a few days. 


The GREAT COMPOSERS : Stories of their 


Lives, with Characteristic Anecdotes. By C. E. Bourne. With Portraits, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


““We have no fault to find with these interesting sketches.”’—Saturday Revie w 








PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





WORKS by JOHN STUART MILL. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 2 


vols. 8vo, price 25s. 


RINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, with some of 


. . their Applications to Social Philosophy. PEOPLE’ s EDITION, crown: 
8vo, 5s. LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


London; Lonemans and Co. 


ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 524, price 10s, half-bound. 


ENRICI DE BRACTON DE LEGIBUS ET CON- 

SUETUDINIBUS ANGLIZ. Libri Quinque in Varios Tractatus Distincti. 
Ad Diversorum et Vetustissimorum Codicum Collationem Typis Vulgati. Vol. 
VI. Edited by Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L. 


This is a New Edition of Bracron’s celebrated work, collated with MSS. in the 
British Museum; the Libraries of Lincoln’s Inn, Middle Temple, and Gray’s Inn; 
Bodleian Library, Oxford; the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, &. 


London: Lonemans and Co., and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MAcMILLAN and Go. Edinbur gh: A. and OC. Brack, and Dovetas: 
and Fours. Dublin: A, THom and Co. 


CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 


B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances, 
e recently added to their Factory, combine in their INSTRUMENTS 
durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, and general 
excellence. 
Four Octaves (Table), portable and never requires sail ve 
Five Octaves ” ” ” ” 
ae (Studio)... from 16 a 
From £1 lis 6d per quarter ‘on Three-Years’ System. 
oF (Yacht), with closing keyboard, in pine case ; 
in American walnut case... ee sie | 22 
in oak case... ont coe edi = 
in black-and-gold case. 
From £2 2s per quarter on Three- Years’ | A 
Seven Octaves, in pine and — cases, from 25 guineas, 
From £2 7s 6d per canoer on Three-Years’ System. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality, 
Exchanged any time within Three Months without loss to the Purchaser, 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 


LONDON : Regent Street, W. ; Bond Street, W. ; Moorgate Street, E.C. ; High 
Street, Notting Bill, bE LIVERP an Church Street. And of their ‘Agents at 
BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH ; and the 
Principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom, 


THE ‘“‘ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of nLOWE, throughout all their Departments. 
Full particulars post free.—C, FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton 











-_ Guineas, 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
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LIST OF SOME RECENT BOOKS IN CIRCULATION 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


*,* Fresh Copies of all the Books on this List and all other Works of General Interest are added to the Library as the Demand 
increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear, 











Autobiography of Anthony Trollope. Life of Lord Lyndhurst, by Sir Theodore Martin. Life and Letters of Lord Lytton. 
Life of Arminius Vambery. A Book of Sibyls, by Miss Thackeray. Life of Professor Palmer, by Walter Besant. The Home, 
by J. Baldwin Brown. The Expansion of England, by J. R. Seeley. Morris's Songs Unsung. Isaiah of Jerusalem, by Matthew 
Arnold. Heth and Moab, by C. R. Conder. Life in Travancore, by Rev. S. Mateer. From Dawn to Perfect Day, by 
Dr. Raleigh. Wallace’s Egypt. Church's Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. How we Defended Arabi, by A. M. Broadley. 
Life of Rev. James Skinner. Norfolk Broads, by G. C. Davies. The Story of Chinese Gordon, by A. E. Hake. Modern Persia, 
by C. J. Wills. Among the Mongols, by James Gilmour, The High Alps of New Zealand, by W. S. Green. Old Mexico, 
by W.H. Bishop. Adventures in Thule, by William Black. Heroes of Literature, by John Dennis. The Conquest of England, 
by J. R. Green. Hueffer’s Italian Studies. The Wild Tribes of the Soudan, by F. L. James. Mental Evolution in Animals, 
by G. J. Romanes. Life of Lord Lawrence, by R. Bosworth Smith. Autobiography of James Nasmyth. The Hebrides, 
by Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming. The Spanish Reformers, by Dr. Stoughton. Five Great Painters, by Lady Eastlake. 
The Voyage of the ‘Jeannette. Picton’s Life of Cromwell. Down South, by Lady Duffus Hardy. The Chronicles of Newgates 
by Major Griffiths. Life of Sir Frederick Roberts, Scraps and Scenes, by Lord Saltoun. Lectures on India, by Professor. 
Max Miiller. On a Mexican Mustang. An American Four in Hand, by Andrew Carnegie. About Yorkshire, by Mrs. Macquoid. 
The Golden Chersonese, by Isabella Bird. Rusden’s History of Australia. English Towns, by E. A. Freeman. Swinburne’s 
Century of Roundels. Over the Holy Land, by the Rev. J. A. Wylie. The Freedom of Faith, by Rev. T. T. Munger, 
The Cruise of the ‘Alert, by Dr. Coppinger. The Cruise of the ‘Falcon. Across Chrysé, by A. R. Colquhoun. 
Reminiscences of Lord Ronald Gower, Essays, by Mrs. Lynn Linton, Old World Idylis, by Austin Dobson. Kegan Paul's 
Biographical Sketches. The Cruise of the Reserve Squadron, by C. W. Wood. Maria Edgeworth, by Helen Zimmern. 
Among the Indians of Guiana, by E. F. im Thurn. Bagehot’s Essays on Parliamentary Reform. Oriental Experiences, by Sir 
Richard Temple. Life and Times of Rev. John Skinner, History of the Indian Mutiny, by T. R. E. Holmes. Lillie’s 
Popular Life of Buddha. Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World. Altiora Peto, by Laurance Oliphant. 
All in a Garden Fair, by Walter Besant. Hester, by Mrs. Oliphant. Yolande, by William Black. Annan Water. Alison. 
Thicker than Water, by James Payn. Phantom Fortune, by Miss Braddon. Story of My Heart, by Richard Jefferies. 
Aut Caesar aut Nihil. Pearla, by Miss Betham Edwards, A March Violet. Di Fawcett. Donal Grant, by George MacDonald. 
The Executor, by Mrs. Alexander. Sweet Mace. Gladys Fane. A Fair Country Maid. In Colston’s Days. John Herring, 
Jonathan Swift. Ione, by Mrs. Lynn Linton. Mrs. Lorimer, Belinda. In Troubled Times. In the West Countrie, 
A Sea Queen. Frescoes, by Ouida. A Great Treason. Maid of Athens, by Justin McCarthy. My Brother Sol. To Leeward. 
Stephen, M.D. Northam Cloisters. The Millionaire. Abigel Rowe. Rossmoyne. Loving and Serving, by Holme Lee. 
Put to the Proof. Tempest Tossed. Transplanted. A Noble Wife. Wearyholme. Treasure Island. And every other Recent 
Work of General Interest in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS. 








BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A CATALOGUE OF CHOICE BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Gentlemen’s Libraries, Drawing-Room Tables, and Wedding and Birthday Presents, 
IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 








All the Best Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


Under the Joint Editorship of Professors Hux.ry, 
Roscoz, and BALFour Stewart, 18mo, 
Tilustrated, each 1s. 

INTRODUCTORY. By Prof. Huxuey, P.R.S. 


CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Roscoxz, F.R.S. With 
nestions 
PHYSICS. By Prof. B. Stewart, F.R.S. With 
Questions. 
a. GEOGRAPHY. By ArcHIBALD GEIKIE, 
With Questions. 


GEOLOGY. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIR, F.R.S. 

PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. M. Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 

ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 

BOTANY. By rd J.D. Hooker, K.C.S.1, F.R.S. 

LOGIC. By W Jrvons, F. R.8., M.A., LL.D. 

POLITICAL BGONOMY, By W. 8. JEVONS, F.RB.S. 
*,* Others to follow. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


AGRICULTURE: Elementary Lessons in the Science 
of Agricultural Practice. By Prof. H. TANNER. 


33 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. By J. Lockyer, F.R.S. With 
Tilustrations, 5s 6d. : SUBSTIONS, Is 6d, 

BOTANY. By Prof. Ouiver, F.R.S., F.L.8. With 
Tllustrations, 4s 6d. , 

CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Roscor, F.R.S. With 
Tllustrations, 4s 6d. 

CHEMICAL PROBLEMS adapted to the same. By 
Prof. THorPE. With Key, 2s. 

CHEMISTRY: Owens College Junior Course of 
Practical Chemistry. By F. Jones. Preface by 
Prof. Roscor. 2s 6d. 

CHEMISTRY, QUESTIONS on. By Francis Jones, 

8mo, 

ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By Prof. 
Sitvanus P. Tuompson. Illustrated, 43 6d. 

ARITHMETIC of ELECTRIC LIGHTING. By R. 
E. Day, M.A. Pott 8vo, 2s. 

LOGIC. Deductive and oe By W.S. Jevons, 

LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 3s 6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. Huxtry, P.R.S. With 
Illustrations, 4s 6d.—QUESTIONS, ls 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS, By M. 
G. Fawcetr. With Questions, 2s 6d. 

PHYSICS. By Prof. B. Stewart, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations, 4s 6d.—QUESTIONS, 2s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. By 

. TopHunter, M.A, F.R.S. Part. I. PRO- 
PERTIES of SOLID and FLUID BODIES, 33 6d. 
Part II. SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, 33 6d. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By ArcuipaLp Gerxir, 
— With Lliustrations, 4s 6d.—QU ESTIONS, 
1s 6d. 

CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Ciarxe, 
M.A., F.G.S., F.R.S. With Maps, 3s. 

ASHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLANDS 
By Jonn Ricuarpd GREEN and ALICE STOPFORD 
GREEN. With 28 Maps, 33 6d, 

SOUND: an Elementary Treatise on. By Dr. W. H. 
Stone. Illustrated, 33 6d 

STEAM: an Elementary Treatise on. By J. Perry, 
C.E. 4s 6d. 

ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. By A. MaRsuHALL, 
M.A., and Mary P. Marswaty. 2s 6d, 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By 
Prof. Micuart Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. 
Lanatry, B.A. 6s. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY: an Introduction to the Study of 
Nature. By Prof. Huxiry, P.R.S. With Illus- 
trations, 6s, 

ANTHROPOLOGY: an Introduc tion to the Study of 
Man and Civilisation. By E. B. Tyzor, F.R.S, 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The STUDENT'S FLORA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 
By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S8.1., F.R.S, 103 6d. 

ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Prof. Huxtey, 
P.R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., D.Sc. 63. 

ELEMENTS of EMBRYOLOGY. By Prof. M. 
Foster, F.R.S., and the late F. M. Batrour. 
Second Edition, revised. Edited by A. Skpawicx 
and W. HEAPE. 10s 6d. 

HEAT: an Elementary Treatise. By Prof. P. G. 
Tait. [Nearly ready. 
EXPERIMENTAL PROOF of CHEMICAL 
THEORY. By Prof. W. Ramsay. f[ Nearly ready. 
MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Right 

Hon. H. Fawcett, M.P., F.R.S. 12s, 

STUDIES in DEDU CTIVE LOGIC: a Manual for 
Students. By W.S. Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F B.S. 6s. 

The PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE: 8 Treatise on Logic 

Method. By W. S. JEvons, LL.D., 






A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
yJ.R. Green. With Maps, &c., 8s 6d. 
(95th Thousand, 

ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY, based on the 
above. By C. W. A. Tart. 3s 6d. 

READINGS from ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by 
J.R. Green. 3 vols., each ls 6d 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman, 
D.C.L. With M Maps, 6s. 63. 


MACMILLAN’S | - COPY-BOOKS. 
Twelve Sorts, in Two Sizes. 
I. Large post 4to, each 4d. II. Post oblong, each 2d. 
AGRICUL TURE, the ALPHABET of the PRIN- 
CIPLES of: being a First Lesson Book on 
Agricuiture for Schools. By Prof. Henny 
TANNER. 6d; Second Book, 1s; Third Book, ls. 





A NEW SERIES of puuysTRATED READING- 
THE GLOBE READERS. 


A New Series of Reading-Books for Standards I. to 
VI. Selected, Arranged, and Edited by A. F. 
Morison, sometime English Master in the 
Aberdeen Grammar School. With Original Illus- 


trations, Globe 8vo. 
Primer I. (48 pp.), 34. Book IIT. (232 pp.), 1s 3d. 
Primer IT. (48 pp.), 3d. Book IV. (328 pp.), 1s 9d. 
Book V. (416 pp. 


Book I. (96 pp.), 6d. ), 2s. 
Book II, (156 pp.), 9d. Book VI. (448 pp.), 2s 6d. 
*,.* To meet the requirements of the New Code, a 
New Series of SHORTER GLOBE READERS are 
in the Press, and will be ready for publication im- 
mediately. 
ADAPTED to the NEW CODE. 


MACMILLAN’S READING-BOOKS. 


Primer (48 pp.), 18mo, 2d. 

Book I., for Standard I. (96 pp.), 18mo, 4d, 

Book IL, for Standard II. (144 pp.), 18mo, 5d. 
Book IIL, for Standard III. (160 pp.), 18mo, 6d. 
Book IV., for Standard IV. (176 pp.), 18mo, 8d. 
Book V., for Standard V., (380 pp.), 18mo, 1s. 

Book VI., for Standard VI. (430 pp.), crown 8y0, 2s. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED for the NEW CODE. 
GLOBE READINGS from STANDARD 
AUTHORS. 

COW PER.—Task: an Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq. ; 
Tirocinium ; or, a Review of the Schools; and 
the History of John Gilpin. Edited, with Notes, 
by Wiit1AmM Benuam, B. 1s. 

LAMB (CHARLES). —TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited, with Preface, by A. AINGER, M.A. 2s. 
SCOTT (Sir WALTER). — LAY of the LAST 
MINSTREL, and the LADY of the LAKE, 

Edited by Francts TuRNER PALGRave. 1s. 
MARMION, and the LORD of the ISLES, By 
the Same Editor. 1s. 

GOLDSMITH.—VICAR of WAKEFIELD, With a 
Memoir of Goldsmith, by Prof. Masson. 1s. 
The CHILDREN’S GARLAND from the BEST 
POETS. Selected and arranged by CovENTRY 

PATMORE. 2s 

A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of all TIMES and all 
COUNTRIES. Gathered and Narrated anew by 
CHARLOTTE-M, Yones, 2s. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 


Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 18mo, Is each. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. Morris, LL.D. 

EXERCISES on MORRIS’S PRIMER sy ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, By J. WETHERELL, 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES.” By R. 
Morris, LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. 

ENGLISH GOMPOSITION. By Prof. Nrcxon. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, By Storrorp Brooxs, 





M.A. 

SHAKESPEARE. By Prof. Downen. 

GREEK LITERATUKKE. By Prof. Jess. 

HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. GuapsTone. 

PHILOLOGY. By J. Peruse, M.A. 

GEOGRAPHY. By Sir GrorGe Grove. With Maps. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By J. P. Manarry, M.A, 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By A. S. Wiugrns, M.A, 

EUROPE. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. 

ROME. By M. on M.A, 

FRANCE. By C. M. 

FIRST LESSONS in PRACTICAL BOTANY. By 
G. T. Bettany. 18mo, Ls. 

A PRIMER of ART. By JouN Cotiinr. 18mo, ls. 

PRIMER of PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By FRANK- 
- TayLtor. KEdited by Sir GrorGe Grove, 

C.L. 18mo, 1s. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURE. By 
Henry Tanner, F.C.S. 18mo, ls. 

HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT and COOKERY. 
Withan Appendix of Recipes used by the Teachers 
of the National School of Cookery. Compiled by 
W. B. TeGeTMEIER. 18mo, ls. 

The SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK. Compiled and 
Arranged by C. E. GutHriIE WriGut. 18mo, Is 

On TEACHING: its Ends and Means. A Book for 
— and Parents. By Prof. H. CALDERWOOD. 
2s 6d. 

HISTORICAL COURSE. 

Edited by E. E. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
GENERAL SKETCH of EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. With Maps, 3s 6d. 

ENGLAND. By E .THomPsoNn. With Maps, Zs 6d. 

SCOTL! AND. By MARGARET MacArtuur. 2s. 

ITALY. By W. Hunt, M.A. With M: 33 6d. 

GERMANY. By Jamgs Simp, w.A. 33 

AMERICA. By J. A. Dorie. With Maps. 4s 6d. 

EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, 42 61, 

FRANCE. By C. M. Yonce. With Maps. 3s 6d. 

*,* Others to follow. 


ENGLISH. 
A SHAKESPHARIAN GRAMMAR, By Dr. Annorr. 





LONGI iR ENGLISH POEMS. LEdited by Prof. 
Hass. 4: 6d 

HISTORIC AL OUTLINES of ™ #LISH ACCI- 
DENCE. By Dr. R. Morris. 

HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By the 
Same. 2s 6d 

ON a. STUDY of WORDS. By Archbishop 

ENG LIS ‘i, ‘PAST and PRESENT. By the Same 
Auth 

SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS, used 
formerly in SENSES DIFFERENT from the 
PRESENT, By the Same Author. 





Sadion: MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA, embodying the 
~ oni 4 of ~ pape ney States of Afghani- 
stan, Nepaul, and Burmah. By J. T 
Wureer. With Maps, 12s. ( — 

FRENCH HISTORY for ENGLISH CHILDREN. 
By Saran Brook. 6:3, 


MODERN LANGUAGES, 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCH 
CLASSICS. By G. Eueens Fasnacur. G0r 
with Notes. 18mo. 

CORNEILLE.—LE CID. By G. E. Fasnacurt, 1s, 

MOLIERE.—LES FEMMES SAVANTES, By G. E. 
FAsNAcut. Is. 

LE MISANTHROPE, By G. E. Faswacut, 1s. 
L’AVARE. By L. M. Mortarty. 1s. 
LE MEDECIN Fame LUI. By G E. 


Fasnacur, 
LE BOURGEOIS “G@ENTILHOMME. By L. M. 
Mortaery. Bd, press. 
a masig Pag BERLICH NGEN? By 
2s. 
ae —Mdlie. de la SEIGLIERE. By H. 0, 
TEE (In the press. 
GEOR GE SAND.—La MARE au DIABLE. By 
E. Russet. 1s. 


HEIN —SELECTIONS from PROSE WORKS. 
Edited by C. CotBpeck, M A, 28 61, 
SCHILLER.—DIE JUNGFRAU von ORLEANS, 
By Jose PH GOSTWICK. 2: 61. 
MARIA STUART. Edited by C. SHextpon, M.A. 


3 6d. 

UHLAND pts gy and ROMANCES. Selec- 
tions. "By Fasnacut. Ils. 

VOLTAIRE Gils RLES II. By G. E. Fasnacut, 

(In the press. 

PROGRESSIVE FRENCH bgt oe By Eugene 
FASNacut. First Year, 1s; Second Year, 1s 6d; 
Tuird Year, 2s 6d. 

The TEACHER’S C ‘OMPAN ION to PROGRESSIVE 
FRENCH COURSE. Third Year. By the 
Same Author. 43 6d, 

PROGRE “gg FRENCH READER. By the Same 
Auther, First Year, 23 6; Second Year, 2s 6d. 

PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By the Same, 
First Year, ls 64; Second Year, 2s 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. By G. 
EUGENE Fasnacut. Crown 8vo, 33 6d, 

The ORGANI METHOD of STUDYING 
LANGUAGES. By the Same. I, FRENCH, 3s 6d. 

FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH. By H. CouRTHOPE 
Bowen, M.A. 18mo, ls. 

FRENCH DICTIONARY. By G. Masson. 6s. 

GERMAN DICLrIONARY. By Prof. Warrney and 
A. H. : DGREN. 7s 64—GERMAN-ENGLISH 
PART, 

GERMAN GR AMMAR. By Prof. WHITNEY. 436d. 

GERMAN READER. By the Same. 5s. 

HANDBOOK to MODERN GREEK. By E, Vincent 
and T. G. Dickson. 6s. 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
By Dr. MACLEAR. 
A CLASS.BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


A obass BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
A a _— BOOK of the CHURCH CATECHISM. 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK q the CATECHISM. 
With Scripture Proofs. 
A SHILLING BOOK of “OLD TESTAMENT 
HIisTORY. 
A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, 
The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER: an Elementary 
Introou: tion to. By F. Procter and Dr. MacLEaR. 
18mo, 2s 6d. 





Now publishing, in Crown 8vo, price 23 6d each, 


ENGLISH MEN OF LELTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
‘These excellent biograp! ries should ti made class 
books for schools,’’— West minster Review, 
MACAULAY. By J. Cotrer Morison. 
STERNE. By H. D. Trait. 
SWIFT. By Les.ure StePHeEn. 
GRAY. By EK. W. Gossr. 
DICKENS. By A. W. Warp. 
BENCLEY. By Prof. R. C. Japs. 
CHARLES LAMB. By Rev, ALFreD AINGER. 
DE QUINCEY. By Prof. Masson. 
LANDOR. By Prof. Sipnrey CoLvin, 
DRYDEN. By G. Sarntspury. 
WORDSWORTH. By. F. W. If. Myers. 
LOCKE. By Prof. Fowier. 
BYRON. By Prof. Nicnot. 
POPE. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
COWPER. By GoLpWIN SmitH. 
CHAUCER,. By Prof. A. W. Warp. 
BUNYAN. By J. A. Froupe 
SOUTHEY. By Prof. DowpeEN. 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry James. 
MILTON. By Mark Parrison. 
JOHNSON. By LrsLie STEPHEN, 
pp _ By R. H. Hurron. 
GIBBi 3y J. COTTER MORISON. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonns. 
HUME. By Prof. Hux.ey, P.R.S. 
GOLDSMITH. By Witiram Brack. 
DEFOE. By W. Mixto. 
BURNS. By Principal Suatrr. 
SPENSER. By the Very Rev. tho Dean of St. Pavt’s. 
THACKERAY. By Antuony TROLLOPE, 
BUKKE. By Joun Mortey. 
SHERIDAN, By Mrs. Ouiprant. 
FIELDING. By Austin Donson. 
ADDISON. By W. J. Counruorg, 
*,* Other Volumes to follow. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


18mo, price 1s 6d each. 
lowing Elementary Books, Edited with Intro- 
tea Wakes, and VOCABULARIE 3, are ready. 
CAESAR.—The GALLIC WAR. Book I. By A. 
WaLpote, M.A. : 
The GALLIC WAR. owe Il, and III. By W. 
G. KUTHERFORD, M.A 
The GALLIC WAR. Scenes from Books 
VI. By C. Covpeck, M.A. 
EUTROPIUS. By W. WELCH, 
DvuFrrizELp, M.A, 
HOMER.—ILIAD. 
ACHILLES. 
| Ready. 
—, Book I. By Rev. 
1A,S, WALPOLE, M.A. 
ILIAD. Book I. By the same E ditors. 
[ Nearly ready, 


HORACE. oe Books I. to IV. “By T. E. Paae, 
M.A. Each Is 6d. fReady. 
VOCABULARIES to Bks. II. and III. in preparation. 

LIVY. BookI. By H. M. Sternensoy, M.A. 
The HANNIBALIAN WAR, Being Part of the 
21st and 22nd Books of Livy, adapted for the Use 
of Beginners. By G.C, ap apni A. 
OVID.—SELECTIONS. By E. S. Suucksrren, M.A. 
[ Ready. VOC ABULARY | in preparation. 


vanett. —AENEID, Book I. By A.S, WALPOLE, 
M.A. 


AENEID. Book V. By Rev. A. Catvert, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s Colleg e, Cambridge, 


V. and 


M.A., and C, G 
Book XVIII. The ARMS of 
By 8S. R. James, M.A. 
VOCABULARY in preparation. 
Joun Bonn, M.A., 








SELECTIONS. By E. 8, SuuckbureH. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book I. By A. 8S. 


WALPOLE, M A. 
The following more Advanced Books,-Edited with In- 
troductions and Notes, BUT NO VOCABULARY, 
are ready :— 
CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. 
Jeans, M.A 
EURIPIDES.—HE ‘UBA. By Rev. 
M.A., and A.S. WALPOLE, M.A, 
HERODOTUS. Selections from Books VII. and VIII. 
The Expedition of Xerxes, By A. H. Cooke, B.A. 
HORACE.—SELECTIONS from the SATIRES and 
EPISTLES. By the Rev. W. J. V. Baker, M.A, 
PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO and MENEXENUS. By 
C, E. Graves, M.A. 
TERENCE.—SCENES from the ANDRIA. 
W. Cornisu, M.A, 
The GREEK ELEGIAC POETS. 


By Rev. G. E. 


Joun Bonn, 


By F. 


From CALLINUS 


to CALLIMACHUS. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev, Hersertr Kynaston, M.A. 
THUCYDIDES. Book IV. Chapters 1-41. The 


Capture of Sphacteria. By C. E, Graves, M.A. 
THUCYDIDES. Book I. Selcctio By F. H. 
Cotsoy, M.A. [Nearly ready. 
VIRGIL.—GEORGICS. Book II. By Rev. J. H. 
SERINE, M.A, 
*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


MACMILLAN’SCLASSICAL SERIES. 


Edited with Introductions, Notes, &c. 
sees’ * Saal —PERSAE. By A. O. Pricxarp, M.A. 


caTuLa ELS, —SELECTPOEMS, ByF.P 
53. 








. SmmPson, 


CICERO.—The 
From the German of Halm. 
Mayor. 5s. 

The CATILINE ORATIONS. From the German 
of Halm. With = ditions by Prof. A. 8. 
Witsrns, M.A. 3s 6 

PRO LEGE MANILIA. “After Haim, by Prof. A. 
S. WixErns, M.A. 3s 6d. 

PRO ROSCIO —! 
DonkIN, 

PRO PUBLIO! ‘SESTIO. 


SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. 
By Prof. J. E.B. 


After Halm, by E. H. 
By Rev. H. A. HoLpen, 


DEMOSTHENES.—DE CORONA. By B. Drike, 
M.A. New and Revised Edition. 4s 6: i 


ADVERSUS o_o By Rev, J. R. Krxa, 


M.A. 6d. 
The FIRST PHILIPPIC. By Rev. T. GwarkIy. 
2s 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—HIPPOLYTUS. By J. P. Manarry, 
M.A., and J. b. Bory. 3s 6 
IPHIGENEIA in TAURIS. By E. B. GLAND, 


M.A. 4s 6d, 
MEDEA. By A. W. Verratt, M.A, 3s 61. 
HOMER.—ILIAD.—The STORY of ACHILLES. By 
J. H. Pratt, M.A., and Watter LEAF, MA. 65. 
ODYSSEY.—The TRIUMPH of ODYSSEUS 
Books XXI.-XXIV._ By S. Hamil 
M.A. 3s 6d. 
HORACE.—The ODES. By T. E. 
Books I., II., and 1V., separately, 
The SATIRES. By ArTHUR PALMER, M. me, 





G. 





63 


Pace, M.A, 
” 


23 each. 


JUVENAL.—SELECT SATIRES, By Prof. B. 
Mayor. Satires X. and XI, 3s 6d; xin: XVI, 
4s 6d. 


JUVENAL for SCHOOLS. By E. G. Harpy, M.A. 5. 

LIVY. Books II. andIII. By Rev. H. M. Srgenen- 
sON, M.A. 5s. 

Pooks XXI. and XXII. By W. W. eye Mi. A. 5s. 


LYSIAS. i L i ORATIONS, By E. S. SHuck- 
BURGH, M. 
MARTIAL, MEL i OT EPIGRAMS. By Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 6s. 
OVID.—FASTI. By G. H. Hattam, M.A. 5s, 
HEROIDUM EPISTULAE XIII, ByE, &, SuHvuck- 


BURGH, M.A. 4s 6d, 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN and CO’S CATALOGU ES of ite Wand other Publications free on ap) 


London: 








| MACMILLAN’ s CLASSICAL SERIES | 
—(Continued). 
PLAUTUS.—MILES GLORIOSUS. 
TYRRELL. 5s 
PLINY’S LE STTE RS. Book III. By Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor. With Life of Pliny, by G. H. Renpatt, 
M.A. 5s. 
PLUTARCH.—LIPFE of a 
H. A. HotpeN, LL.D. 5s. 
PROP SELEC : ELEGIES of. 
PostTGaTE, M. A. 6s. 
SALLUST.-The CATILINA and JUGURTHA. 
3y C. Merivae, D.D. 4s 6d; separately, 2s,6d 
each, 
CATILINA. By A. M.Coox, M.A. [In the’press, 
TACITUS.—AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. by A. 
J. Cauncn, M.A., and W. Bropriss, M.A. 33 6d; 
separately, 2s each. 
The ANNALS. Book VI. By the Same, 
TERENCE.—HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. 


By Prof. R. Y. 





By Rey. 


IP’TT 
ERTIUS, 


By J. P. 









23 6d. 
By E. S. 





SucckseurGyH, M.A. 33. With Translation, 4s 6d. 
PHORMIO. By Rev rie uN Bonn, M.A., and A. 8. 
WALPOLE, B.A. 4 5 
THUCYDIDES. Books VL and VII. By the Rev. 
P. Frost, M.A. 5s. 
ae wa AENEIDII. andIII, By E. W. Howson, 
H. A. Houpey, 


XENOPHON —HIERO. Ry Rev 
L.I 


3s 6d, 


OECONOMICUS. By the Same E ii - 
- the press. 
HELLENICA. Books I. and II. By H. Har. 
STONE, B.A, 4s 6d. 
Books VII. and VIII. By Prof. 






CYROPAE DIA: 
AL pv Goopwin, M.A. 5s. 
ANABASIS. Books I.-IV. By Profes 

Goopwtn and J. W. WHITE. 
MEMOKABILIA SOCRATILS. 
B.A. 


63. 


sors W. W. 
5s. 
By A. R. CLUER, 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 


_s LATIN GRAMMAR, Ly M. C. MacmILiay, 
.A. 


S 6 


LAT IN GRAMMAR, 


53. 


‘emai By H. J. Rosy, 
M.A. 

IDIOM. 

By 


EXERCISES in LATIN SYNTAX and 
a upted to Roby’s School Latin Grammar, 
. BK. ENGLAND, M.A, i 


2s 6d.—KE 
‘came PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. BELCHER, 
M.A. Is 6d.—KEY, ¢ 


2s 6d. Part I1., 23.—KEY 


Y, 2s 6d. 


0s, 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, Hints towards. 
3y A. W. Potts,LL.D. 33. 

PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN 
PROSE. By the Same. 2:.—KEY, 2s 6d. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, First Steps to. 
G. Rust, M.A. Is 6d. 
YNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. 
B.A. ws éd. 

HOMERIC DICTIONARY. 
Translated by Dr. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 63. 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. First Steps. By 

.OMFIELD JACKSON, M.A. 1s 6d.—Key, 

Second Steps, 2s 6d.—Key, 3s 6d. 

GREEK IAMBICS for BEGINNERS. By Rev. H. 
KYNASTON 4s 6d.— Key, 4s 6d. 

GREEK . BEGINNERS. By Prof. J. B. Mayor. 

; IL and IIL, 3s 6d ; 


By 


By E. Rusu, 





By Dr. G. AUTENRIETH. 
















Part I, complete, 43 6d. 
FIRST GI ne “s K READER. By Prof. Joun E. B. 
Maro is 62. 
FIRST ¢ K GRAMMAR. By W. G. RoTHEr- 


Edition, enlarged, 1s 6d. 
GREEK MOODS and TENSES. 
New Edition, 6s 6d. 





FORD, M.A. 
SYNTAX of the 
Prof, GoopwIy. 


By 





+REEK te AMMAR. By Prof, W. W. Gocpwin, 
Ph 63. 
A ccnnne, GR SEK GRAMMAR, By Prof. W. W. 
Goopwinx. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
‘TS of GREEK GRAMMAR. By Prof. J. 
SENWOOD. 5s 6d. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
ARISTOTLE, — The POLITICS. By J. E. C. 


WELLDON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
0’S ACADEMICA, By J, 8S. Rerp, M.A, Svo, 


6d. 


CICE 








cIC El 


t0’S LETTERS. Translated from Watson’s 
telection, by Rev. @. E. Jeans, M.A. 10s 6d. 
HO} . IR’S ILIAD. By A. Lana, M.A., W. Lear, 


a and E, Myers, M.A, 12s 6d. 

Hom R’: 8S ODYSSEY. By Prof. S. H. ButcueEr, 

and A. Lane, M.A. Fourth Edition, 10s 6d. 

Ek in ENGLISH PROSE. By J. LONSDALE, 
an : 8S. Ler, M.A, With Notes, &c., Globe 





JUVENAL. — T —_— EN SATIRES. After the 
Text of J. E Mayor. By Prof. Hr RBERT A. 
STRONG and Anns LEEPE R, M.A, Cr. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

LIVY.—Books XXI.-XXV. By A. J. Cuvrcs, M.A., 
and W. J. Broprips, M.A, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


REPUBLIC. by J. Lu. Davies, 






PLATO.—The 


M. 1d D. J. Vaca@Han, M.A. 18mo, 4s 6d. 
PLATO. U THYPHRO, APOL OGY, © RITO, and 
PIA ). By BF. J. CHurcn, 4s 6d. 
SALLU —The CONSPIRACY of CATILINE and 
peer JU GUR ap ag WAR. With Introductions 
Notes. By A. W. Pottarp, B.A. 6s. 
TAC ITU 3. by A. J. Cuurcs, M. A., and W. J. 


SRODRIEB, M.A. 
The ANNALS, 7s 6d. 








Th Le HISTORY, 63. I 


M ACMILL AN pee CO., Bedford Street, 


TRANSLATIONS— (Continued), 


TACITUS.—The AGRICOLA and GERMANY, with 


ine pam let tig 43 6d. 
THEOCRITU BION, and MOSCHUS. By A, 
Lana, Ma 63, 


in ENGLISH PROSE. 


By J. LoNSDALE, 
M.A. With 


VIRGIL, 
M.A Notes, &c. Globe 


M.A., and 8. Lee, 
8vo, 33 6d. 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. — 






ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 10s 6d. 
meas, TIC for the USE of SCHOOLS, 4s 6d, 
KEY, 8s 6d. 

SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC. For 
National and Elementary Scho vols, 18mo, or 
separately, Part I., 2d; Part II., 3d; Part Lil, 
7a. With’ ANSWERS, Is 6). ~iEY 43 6d. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of AR TTHME rio. 18mo, 
3s, or in Three Part:, ls ea:-h.—KEY, Three 
Parts, 2s 6d each. 


ARITHMETIC in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
J. BROOK-SMITH. 4s 61, 

ALGE#®RAICAL EXERCI*ES 
Arranged. ByC. A. Joss, 
CuerneE, M.A. 23 6d, 

By T. DALTON, M.A. 
RULES and EXAMPLES in ARITHMETIC. 2s 6d, 
RULES and E XAMPLE S in ALGEBRA, Part L» 

2s. Part IL, 2s 6d, 

NOTE-BOOK on PRACTICAL, SOLID, or DESCRIP- 
TIVé GEOMETRY. By J. H. Epcarand G. 8, 
rn Fourth Edition. By A. G. MgEezeE, 
4s Gd, 

By J. M. WILSON, M.A. 

ELEMENTARY GEOME TRY. BooksI..V. New 
Edition, enlarged, 43 6d. 
SOLID GEOMELPRY and Ct JNIC SECTIONS. 4s 6d. 

NATURAL GEOMETRY: an Introduction to the 
Logic: al Btudly of Mathematics, With Explanatory 


By 


Progress ively 
M.A., and C. H, 







Models By A. Mactr. —MODELS to illus. 
trat the above, in Box, 12s 6d. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, EXERCISES in. By 
J. M. Dyer, M.A. 


43 6d. 
GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES ~ SOS 
By SAMUFL CONSTABLE, M.A. 6 
PLANE TRIGONOME rey, GRADU ATED EXER. 
CISES in. By J. WILsox, M.A., and 8S. R. 
WILSON, B.A. 4s 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By Rey. J. B. 
Locs, M.A. With Diagr: —_ 4s 6d. 
Part IT, in the press. 
ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By 


J. B. Mitiar, C.E. 63, 
DETERMINANTS, a TREATISE on. By T. Murr, 
a Geometrical Treatise. By W. 


M.A. 7s 6d, 
CONIC SECTIONS: 
H. EW. Crown 8vo, 53.—SOLUTIONS, 4s 6d. 
CONIC SEC TIONS. By CHARLES Smirs, M.A, 
Second Edition, revised, 7s 6d. 
The GREAT GIANT ARITHMOS. 











A most Elemen- 


tary Arithmetic. By M.S. Atpis. Illustrated, 
2s 61. 
ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. By 


Sypney Lupton, M.A. With 1,100 Problems, 5s, 


By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 


EU o — for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS, 3s 6d.— 
, Os 6d. 
ME NSURATION for BEGINNERS. 2s 61. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 2s 6d.—K BY, 63 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS 23 6d.— 
KEY, 8s 6d, 

MEC HANICS for BEGINNERS, 4s 6d.—KEY, 
63 6d. 


ALGEBRA for the 
SCHOOLS. 


USE of COLLEGES and 


7s €4.—K EY, 10s 6d. 









The THEORY of EQUATIONS, 7s 6d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 53.—K EY, 10s 6d. 
Fo HeRICAL TRIGONOMET “—< éd. 
CUNIC SECTIONS. With Ex — 73 6d. 
The DIFFERENTIAL CAL‘ . 103 6d, 
Tae INTEGRAL CALCULUS “10s 6d. 
EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY of 


THREE DIMENSIONS, 
ANALYTICAL STATICS. With Examples. 103 6d. 


By S. PAREINGON, D.D., F.R.S. 
MECHANICS, an ELEME NTARY TREATISE on. 
With Ex 
A TREATIs 
By Prof. G. BOOLE, F.R:.S. 
DIFFERES TIAL EQ U nein 
Supplementary 
Cc ALCULUS of FINITE 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


+3. 





5 or pe OPT 1c: 3. 10s 6d. 

Crown 8vo, l4s $ 
v1. 

Dr’ FEERENCES. 103 6d. 

CONIC SECTIONS 


on 





and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY, By @. H. 
PUCKLE, M.A, 7s 6d. 

DYNAMICS of a aaeaaiaas LE. By Prof. Tarr and 
Mr. STEELE, lz. 

as 3S of the “SYS TEM of RIGID BODIES, 
By J. Ro UTH, M.A., P.K.S. Fourth Edition. 
Pi . ‘ke ts. Part IL, tn the press. 

The ELEMENTS of DYNAMIC. By Prof. W. K, 
CLirrorD, F.R.S. Part L, KINE ITIC, 73 6d. 

The _— ORY of ELE( tl LICILY. By L. Cummixe, 

With Lllustr: L 3 td 

wanes MATIC AL re yt} Devised and 
Arrange by J. )LSTENHOLME. New Edition, 
enla ged, 8vo, ies 





10%. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, — 





LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


The LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY REMAINS of 
EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON. By his Son, the Earn of LrtrTon. 
Demy 8yo, with Portraits, Illustrations, and Facsimiles, Vols. I. and IL., 
price 32s, 

** Of unusual interest......It is impossible not to be interested by the self-revela- 
tions in chapters that seem to have been written with singular frankness.’”’— 
Times. 

“ The biography strikes us as an exceedingly fair one, and it says much for the 
character of Bulwer that it gains more than it loses by the frankness of the 
biographer.”’—Sypectator. 

“It is charmingly written.” —Academy. E ees 

“One of the most interesting and important biographical works of recent 
years.” —St, James’s Gazette. 

“Full of varied interest.’’—Pall Mall Guzette, 3 

“Enriched with excellent illustrations from family portraits at Knebworth...... 
‘Cannot fail to obtain a large circle of readers.’’—Daily News. 

“The pages are full of strong and varied humour and interest.””—Standard. 

‘Of greater interest and presents a more graphic portrait than could be at- 
tained by any complete narrative, from the pen even of the most impartial his- 
torian,’’—Morning Post. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION in ANIMALS. By G. J. Romanes, 
: F.RS., Author of ‘‘ Animal Intelligence,”’ &c. With a Posthumous Essay on 
Instinct, by Cuartes Darwin, F.R.S8. 
**The elaborate and very interesting work of Mr. Romanes deserves and will 
certainly receive the most careful consideration.’’—Times. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FALLACIES: a View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
ALFRED Sipawick, B.A., Oxon., Berkeley Fellow of the Owens College, 
Manchester. | INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, &s. 


ESSAYS on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. By the late 
Water Bacenort, Author of the ‘‘ English Constitution,” ‘‘ Physics and 
Politics,’’ &, 

“ Three very interesting essays, the two former of which may be regarded as 
very interesting discussions on ancient history, containing, however, many 
remarks applicable to our own times, while the last is an equally interesting 
discussion on modern history almost wholly applicable to our own times,”— 
Spectator. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


The HISTORICAL BASIS of SOCIALISM in ENGLAND. 
By H. M. Hrypman. 
Sewed, price 6d. 


Mr. HENRY GEORGE’S UNPROVED ASSUMPTION; or 


the Pauperism of Capital. Being a Politico-Economical Sonata, in Four 
Movements. By F. J. Bruce. [Neat week, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 
GENESIS in ADVANCE of PRESENT SCIENCE: a 


Critical Investigation of Chapters I.-IX. By a SEPTUAGENARIAN BENEFICED 
PRESBYTER. 
“We have here a thoughtful book, which cannot be read without profit, and in 
which every student of Holy Scripture will be interested.”"—Liverpool Albion. 


Large crown 8vo, clcth, 7s 6d. 


The DUALITY of all DIVINE TRUTH in OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. For God’s Self-manifestation in the Impartation of the 
Divive Nature to Man. By Georce Morris, Theological Associate of King’s 
Colleze, London. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
The LORD’S DAY;; or, the Christian Sunday. Its Unity, 


History, and Perpetual Obligation. Sermons by the Rev. Morris FuLier, 
M.A, Vicar of St. Paul’s, East Moulsey. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


ESSAYS on DIET. By Francis William Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of Latin in University College, London, Author of “The 
Soul : its Sorrows and Aspirations,” &c. 

“A great deal that it is very useful to know.” —Saturday Review, 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


Choicely printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment, antique or cloth, 63; 
vellum, 7s 6d per vol. ; and in various extra bindings. 


The Times says:— The volumes sapetring under this title deserve the success 
which they already seem to have achieved. Broadly speaking, they reintroduce 
us to some masterpieces of literature in a very attractive dress,—to be more pre- 

‘se, in all the glory of clear, antique printing, hand-made paper, and red-lettered 
vellum bindings.” 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Witha; FRENCH LYRICS. Selected by 





Preface and Notes by Austin Dogson. 
ENGLISH OOMIC DRAMATISTS. 
Edited by OswaLp CRAWFURD. 
ENGLISH LYRICS, 
The SONNETS of JOHN MILTON. 
Edited by Marx Pattison. 
POEMS by ALFRED TENNYSON. 


2 vols. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ESSaYS. 
Selected by Austin Dosson. 

BHAKSPERE’S WURKS, in 12 vols. 

Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. Edited 

___ by F. W. Cornisx, 

EDGAR ALLAN. POE’S POEMS: 
With an Essay on his Poetry by 
ANDREW Lana. 

SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. Edited by 
E. Dowpen. 





Boxes in cloth and buckram, price 5s 
Shelf in oak, havefbeen speciall 


GEORGE SarntTsBury. 

The FABLES by Mr. JOHN GAY. 
With Memoir by Austix Dozson, 

SELECT LETTERS of PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited by 
RICHARD GARNETT. 

The CHRISTIAN YEAR, 

ENGLISH ODES. Selected by E. W. 
Gosse. 

OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. 

TENNYSON’S ‘‘The PRINCESS:” a 
Medley. 

POEMS SELECTED from PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. With Pre. 
face by RicHARD GARNETT, 

TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 


each, and also an appropriate Hanging 


ly prepared for the Shakspere Twelve Volumes ; or 


for Twelve Volumes of the General Series. These may be hadof all Booksellers. 





Vol. I., in 2 Parts, cloth, 30s. 
DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN PEOPLE, 


Edited by Professor Manarry. With nearly 3,000 Illustrations, 

“The merits of M. Durny’s work are so widely known that it is not necessary 
to enter upon any lengthened statement showing the great range of historical 
research displayed in it, or upon any fresh eulogy of the author’s power of 
oneal and illustration. There could be no better present to a student,”— 

umes, 

“We are glad to see such a work made accessible to English readers, 
Atheneum, 

* This splendid work,’’—Daily News, 

“The type is «lear, the engravings, always appropriately selected, are admirable 
and the maps excellent.’”’—Morning Post. 4 

“ As sumptuous in form as it is able in character.”’—British Quarterly Review, 


Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 42s. 
A HISTORY of ANCIENT SCULPTURE. By Lucy M, 
MircueLt. With numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. 

*,* A PORTFOLIO, containing Reprodactions in phototype of 36 Masterpieces 
of ancient art, and entitled SELKCTIONS from ANCIENT SCULPTURE, has 
been weyers by the Author, in order more amp'y to illustrate the subject 
treated of in this work. 18s. 

“Presents a most interesting survey of a subject of vast extent, and both in 
the painstaking collection of materials and in the skilful presentation of them it 
= infinite credit to the industry and enthusiasm of its accomplished authoress,”” 
—Times. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY STUDIES: a Contribution 
to the History of English Poetry. By Epmuyp W. Goss, Author of “ Studies 
in Northern Literature,” &c. 

**Mr. Gosse has produced a group of charming essays, representing a wide 
range of intelligent reading in seventeenth-century poetry. The style, too, is 
bright and winning.’’—Athenzum. 

“ The volume is both full of interest on the ground of its subjects, and admir. 
able as a series of literary studies.”’—Pall Mali Gazette, 


_ Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 


LINCOLNSHIRE and the DANES. By the Rev. G. §S. 
STREATFEZILD, M.A, (Next week, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 
EDUCATION and EDUCATORS. By David Kay, F.R.G.S. 
(Neat week. 
With Portrait, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
JAMES SKINNER. A Memoir. By the Author of 
“Charles Lowder.’’ With a Preface by the Rov. Canon Carter. 
** An interesting account of a life of sickness, yet of hard and valuable work, 
both at home and abroad.’’—Morning Post. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The CHRISTIAN BROTHERS: their Origin and Work. 
With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Venerable Jean Baptiste de la 
Salle. By Mrs. R. F. Witson. 

‘Mrs. Wilson furnishes us with an interesting and careful account of the 
founder, M. de la Salle, and a more summary, though in some respeets more 
graphic, notice of its history and present state.” —Guardian, 


People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY : Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wirz. With steel engraved Portrait. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth, 303. 
MY REMINISCENCES. By Lord Ronald Gower. 


“These light and airy sketches will prove an extremely popular book.’’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“ A very entertaining work...... Lord Ronald Gower has a great deal to tell that 
was worth telling, and what was worth telling he has told remarkably well.’’— 
St. James’s Gazette. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ACROSS the HILLS. By Frances Mary Owen. 
Small crown 8yvo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
The LOVES of VANDYCK: a Tale of Genoa. By J. W. 
GILBART-SMITH. 


“* Verses full of melody and bright fancy. His thoughts, often very beautiful, 
are clothed in exquisite rhyme...... It will make its mark, It is so musical az to be 
assured of a cordial reception from a numerous public, who will look forward 
with pleasure to a future verse from the same gifted writer."—Morning Post. 


Dewy 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
The WIND and the WHIRLWIND. By Wilfrid Scawen 
BLUNT. 

‘His new poem is full of power and passion...... Many passages of great descrip- 
tive beauty...... Politics apart, the English public has ee reason to be grateful to 
the poet-politician for enriching our literature by so plaintive a dirge.’”’—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LYRE and STAR. Poems by the Author of ‘‘ Ginevra,”’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

The CASTILIAN BROTHERS; CHATEAUBRIANT ; 
WALDEMAR: Three Tragedies. And The ROSE of SICILY: a Drama, By 
the Author of “ Ginevra,” “Lyre and Star,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 5s. 

IONE; and other Poems. By W. H. Seal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


POEMS. By J. B, Selkirk. 


“Tf there be any man who can read ‘ Death in Yarrow’ unmoved, we neither 
covet his imperturbability, nor feel disposed to congratulate him upon that god-like 
gift. Here are some of the latter stanzas,—though it is a shame to show such a 
beautiful thing in fragments only,’’—Academy. 


Small crown Svo, cloth, 2, 6d. 


POEMS. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord Wolseley, 
G.C.B , K.C.B., G.C.M.G. By Party Honerwoop. 
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